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AY SOCIETY.—Notice to Members.— 
The volume for 1860, Dr. CARPENTER on FORA- 
MINIFERA, will soon be ready for issue. The sub- 
scription list for that volume will be closed on the 3ist 
January, 1562. 


AY SOCIETY.—Notice to Members.— 
The volume for 1861, Mr. CURREY'S TRANSLATION 
of Dr. HOFMEISTER onthe HIGHER CRYPTOGAMIA is 
also in a forward state. The subscription list for that volume 
will be closed on the 3lst January, 1862. 
By order of the Council, 
H. T. STAINTON, Secretary. 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8. E. 


EW COLLEGE, Oxford.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on Tuesday, the 11th of February 
next, and following days, for the purpose of electing Two 
Open Exhibitions, tenable for five years from matriculation. 
The emoluments of each Exhibition will be 90/. a year, 
ncluding rooms and tuition. 
Candidates must be not more than 20 years of age on the 
first day of examination. 
Gentlemen who wish to offer themselves are requested to 








EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 
mence a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on Friday 
morning, January 24, at Nine o'clock. They will be continued 
on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee, 2. 12s. 6d. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


VENING LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 

at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn-street. 
—Mr. A. GEI e, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE of TEN LECTURES on the FIRST PRINCIPLES 
of GEOLOGY, on Tuesday the 14th January, at eight o'clock ; 








to be continued on each succeeding Friday and Tuesday 

evening, at the same hour. 
Tickets for the whole course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. eee. 
MUSEUM. 


an! al \¢ 

QouTs KENSINGTON 

After the Ist of JANUARY, 1862, and till further notice, 

the South Kensington Museum will be closed on Wednesday 

Evenings, and opened instead on Saturday Evenings, till 
10 p.m. Admission free. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
December 27, 1861. 








call on the Warden, on Monday, the 10th of February, between 
8 and5 o'clock p.m., bringing with them certificates of birth 
and baptism, and testimonials of character. 

‘.B. Any person who shall for twelve terms have been a 
member of New College becomes thereby eligible to the Win- 
chester Fellowships in the College, as well as to the Open 
Fellowships. 

27th Nov. 1861. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE.—The Lectures, which are adapted for those who 
purpose to offer themselves for the Indian Civil Service, or to 
enter one of the learned professions, will commence on 
Tuesday, Jan. 21. 
The following are the subjects embraced in this course: 
ae Rey. the Principal, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 








Classical Literature—Professor Ven. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; 
Lecturer, H. Daniel, Esq., B.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. 
J, J. Heywood, M.A. 

Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturer, 
Rev. T. A. Cook, M.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, 


English Language and Literature—Professor, the Rey. J. S. 
Brewer, M.A. 


Modern History—Professor, C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
F French—Professor, A. Marlette; and M. Stievenard, Lec- 
urer. 

German—Professor, Dr. Bernays. 

For the prospectus apply to J. W. Cunniycuam, Esq., 
Secretary. 


Rex AL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Before Easter, 1862. 

Professor J. Marshall, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures on the 
eayeewey of the Senses—Tuesdays, Jan. 21 to April 8, at 

o'clock, 

Professor Tyndall, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures on Heat— 
Thursdays, Jan. 23 to April 10, at 3 o'clock. 

Rev. A. J. D'Orsey, B.D.—Five Lectures on the English 
Language---Saturdays, Jan. 25 to Feb. 22, at 3 o'clock. 

H. F. Chorley, Esq.—Four Lectures on National Music— 
Saturdays, March 1, 8, 15, and 22,at 3 o'clock. 

Professor H. E. Roscoe —Three Lectures on Spectrum 
Analysis—Saturdays, March 29, April 5 and 12, at 3 o'clock. 

After Easter. 

C. T. Newton, Esq.—Four Lectures on Ancient Sculptural 
Art, illustrated by Specimens in the British Museum---Tues- 
days, April 29, May 6, 13, and 20, at 4 o'clock. 

Rev. G. Butler—Three Lectures on the Art of the Last Cen- 
tury—Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at 3 o'clock. 

rofessor Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S8.—Six Lectures on the 
Progress of the Chemical Arts in the last Ten Years--Thurs- 
days, May 8 to June 12, at 3 o'clock. 

rofessor T. Anderson, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry—Saturdays May 3 to June 14, at 3 o'clock. 

The admission to all these courses of lectures is two guineas ; 
to a single course of lectures one guinea or half-a-guinea. 

The Friday Evening Discourses before Easter. 1862, will 

bably be given by Professors Tyndall, Rolleston, W. Hop- 

ms, and Huxley, Dr. W. Odling, Messrs. James Fergusson 

A. E. Durham, Professor Oliver, Messrs. W. S. Savory, 

A. Abel, J. A. Froude; Commissioner M. D. Hill, and the 
onomer Royal. 

o the Friday preening Meetings members and their friends 








‘y are admitted. 
‘ew members can be proposed at any monthly meeting. 


Vhen proposed, they are admitted to all the lectures, to | 


the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Read- 
ing-rooms; and their families are admitted to the lectures at 
a reduced charge. 

Syllabuses of the lectures and Friday Evening Discourses 
and further information can be obtained at the Institution. 
_ January, 1362, H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


THE TENTH YEAR. 

HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—Established 7th September, 1852. 
Ofices—33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

SHARE DEPARTMENT.—Interest payable half-yearly on shares 
is five per cent per annum, with power ot withdrawal of sub- 
scription at ten days’ notice, and participation in any bonus 
declared above the ordinary interest. The society paid five 
and a half per cent. for the year ending Sept. 30,1861. No 
partnership liability. The taking of land is quite optional. A 
share paid a year in advance costs 5/. 1s. 6d,: completed share 
is 51/. 3s, 6d. ; twenty shares, 1023/. 11s., and so on in proportion, 
calculating 51/. 3s. 6d. foreach share. The interest and bonus 
paid by the society have ranged from four and a half to seven 
percent. The system is adapted for all classes of the com- 
munity, and investors can communicate by correspondence, 
as well as by personal attendance. 

Deposit DEPARTMENT.—Sums, large or small, may be depo- 
sited at the offices daily. Interest allowed is now four per cent, 
per annum payabie half-yearly. Withdrawals of deposits paid 








every Wednesday, under 100/ ; from 100/. to 500/., at twenty- | 


one days; and 500/ and upwards on one month's notice. In- 
vestors under the Deposit Department do not become members 
of the society. Remittances may be made in cheques, half- 
notes, post-office orders, &c. Plans, priceéd. each, or 7d. by post. 
we will be sent free of charge to any part of the 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 





PARTHENON CLUB.—AII persons having 
CLAIMS against this Club are requested to send in the 
particulars thereof forthwith to the Secretary, in order that 
such claims may be examined and discharged. 
By order of the Committee, 
*REDERIC W. HALFORD, Secretary. 
Parthenon Club Committee Room, Friday, Dec. 2, 1861. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOXES 
i of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are despatched con- 
tinually from this Library to nearly every town and village in 
the kingdom. 

Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
subscription and obtain all the best New Works as they 
appear, without disappointment or delay. Revised Lists of 
the principal Works at present in circulation, and of surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale are now ready and will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mupik, New Oxford-street, London 

Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


THE PRESS. 
LJTERARY AID.—Required to collect 


matter for an historical work. 
Apply, by letter only, stating qualifications, terms, &c., 
to * BrontTi,” 8, Queen’s-place, Kennington, S. 


HORT-HAND.—WANTED, an 
kJ ENGAGEMENT Jas SHORT-HAND CLERK or AMA- 
NUENSIS. Weill-educated. Age 21. Salary low. Five years’ 
legal and parliamentary experience. 

___J. Four 65, Horseterry-road,S.W. 

O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &c. 

WANTED, by a gentleman, who has had ‘great experi- 
ence in the advertising department of the press, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK, BOOK-KEEPER, &c. Salary required 
moderate. 

Address “ PHARE,”’ 1, High-street, Lower Homerton, N. E. 
i"MO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 

A gentleman of many years’ experience in connection 
with the Editorial Department of Newspapers, is desirous of 
an ENGAGEMENT as a Contributor of Political and Lite- 
| rary Articles to a London or Provincial Newspaper. To News- 
papers about to start in the Provinces the Advertiser can 
offer peculiar advantages. 


___ Address “Z. Y.,”" 52, Regent-street, London. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
4 —A Gentleman, who has been engaged upon first-class 
Journals for several years, wishes ADDITIONAL EMPLOY- 
MENT. Has en accustomed to translate and review 
French Scientific Works. Could undertake to supply two or 
three leading articles weekly. 
Address “M. R. P..’’ News-rooms, 76, Strand, W.C. 
T°? NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
A gentleman of superior acquirements and well ac- 
quainted with, and experienced in, the duties of an EDITOR 
and SUB-EDITOR, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He has 
been very successful in increasing the circulation of Papers on 
which he has been employed, and could bring advertisements. 
He can afford to accept a moderate salary. 
Address “C. B."’ (No. 601), 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


NEWSPAPER for SALE.—To be SOLD 


| for 700/., the Plant and Copyright of an Old Esta- 
| 
































blished Provincial Weekly Newspaper. It is the only Con- 
servative Journal in a commercial and shipping town. the 
population of which considerably exceeds one hundred thou- 
| sand, besides an extensive country district It is the recog- 
nised organ of the Conservative Party, and in the hands of an 
energetic and competent person is capable of immense de- 
velopment. 

The Plant consists of Steam-engine, by a first-rate maker; 
Machine with double-double super royal carriage; Founts of 


out sixty columns, and every requisite of a Newspaper Office 
in full working order. The premises are situated in the best 
situation in the town, at a moderate rental, and are capable of 


but the transfer must be immediate, the present proprietor 
having other imperative engagements. 

Appiy to “ T. G. O.,”’ care of Messrs. Marlborough and Co., 
Ave Maria-lane, London, E.C. 


OLYTECHNIC. — Every Morning and 

Evening at 4 and 9.—The highly successful Comic Optical 
Pantomime of HARLEQUIN and MOTHER GOOSE;; or, the 
GOLDEN EGG, being a revival of the late Joey Grimaldi’s 
most favourite piece; in order that full effect may be given to 
the pantomimic tricks, Mr. Childe has been engaged with his 
Phantasmagoria Apparatus. Mr. G. A. Cooper will enact the 
“chorus” for the pantomimic characters, and sing various 
| comic songs. Beautiful series of Photographs by Mr. England, 
artist of the London Stereoscopic Company, of “Scenes in 
| America.” Professor Logrenia’s Magical Wonders and Mys- 
terious Transformations, the Wonderful Performing Russian 
Cat, Learned Canary Birds, and White Mice. Seven other 
| Lectures and Entertainments; and Grand Juvenile Day, 
| Thursday morning and evening, the 16th January, and third 
| gratuitous distribution of Toys, Knives, Cannons &c., from 
| the Christmas Tree. 
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| St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. E, Dusse 
Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion, and Nonpareil, sufficient to get | 


great extension if required. Satisfactory reasons for disposal, | 


THE ARTS. 
V ESUVIUS, Torre del Greco, and the sur- 


_ rounding country fully delineated in BURFORD'S 
PANORAMA of NAPLES, Leicester-square. Daily from 10 
till 4,and 7 till10. Admission 1s. ; Fridays, 2s. 6d. 


LLUMINATION.—Boxes of Colours and 
Materials, Outlines, Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. 
Winsor and NEWTON, 38. Rathbone-place, London. 
Vy ILL SHORTLY CLOSE—PURSUIT 
of PLEASURE.—This PAINTED SERMON, by NOEL 
PATON, R.S.A., will soon be going to its final resting-place, 
Barbadoes, and cannot again be seenin London Now ON 
VIEW for a short time at J. and R. JeNnrnGs’ Gallery, 62, 


Cheapside, from ten tiil five, lighted by gas. 
dmission 64. each. 


4 Ty PD Al 

FROM DAWN till SUNSET, by THOMAS 

FAED, Esq., A.R.A. — The above justly-celebrated 
E, which caused so much attention during the exhi- 
bition of Pictures at the Royal Academy, 1361, may be SEEN 
during this month (previously to its being placed in the hands 
of Mr. Atkinson for engraving), at Messrs. HENRY (RAVES 
and Co.'s, Publishers to Her Majesty, 6, Pall-mail, 5.W. 
EMORIAL to the late Alderman 
WILLIAM FITZGERALD, Mayor of Limerick.—To 
Portrait Painters.—TENDERS are invited, on or before 
the 20th January instant, from artists who are willing 
to undertake the EXECUTION of a PORTRAIT of the — 
Jost 














named gentleman, full length, life size, in official robes. 
not to exceed 2002. , 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretaries of 
the Fitzgerald Memorial, through Mr. RoBERT ANGLIM, 50, 
George-street, Limerick, who will give all information on the 
subject. 








MUSIC. 
LLE. LINA ARNOLD will SING 


“The Queen of the Sea,” and “Thou art so near and 

yet so far,” at the Marylebone Institution, Edward-street, 
Portman-square, on Monday evening, the 13th inst. 
N R. CHAS. HALLE and Sig. PIATTI 
A will perform BESTHOVEN’S celebrated SONATA 
in F major, for pianoforte and violoncello, at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s-hall, on Monday evening next, 
January 13. Sofa stalls, 5s., at CHAPPELL and Co.'s, 50, New 
Bond-street. 


\ R. ELLIS ROBERTS, Harpist to His 
4 Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, will give his 
popular MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, at Albion Hall, London-wall, City, on Tuesday 
Evening, Jan. 14, at Eight. 

Admission, Front Seats, 2s.; Back Seats, 1s.—181, City-road. 


(THE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Fourth Season, 1862.—The following is the proposed 
Scheme for 1862, At St. James's Hall: TwoConversazioni 
on Wednesday evenings. January 29 and July 2; Four Or- 
chestral Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, March 12, April30, 
May 21, and June ll. At the Marylebone Institution: Two 
Trials of New Chamber Compositions. on Wednesday even- 
ings, February 26 and November 12; Four Fellows’ Meetings, 
on Wednesday evenings, February 5, March 26, June 4, and 
November 26. The Annuai General Meeting of the Society 
(Fellows and Associates) on February 5. 

Conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Members’ tickets for 1862 are now ready for delivery at 
Messrs. CRAMER and Co.'s, No. 201, Regent-street. Any re- 
served numbered seat not already engaged may be secured 
for bey series of concerts, on payment of an extra sum of 
10s. 6d. 

Information relative to the admission of new members, and 
the scheme for 1862, may be obtained of Messrs. CRAMER and 
Co., and of the Hon. Secretary, 

CHARLES SALAMAN, 36, Baker-street, Portman- 

St. James's Hall. square, W. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. 

BALFE’S GREATEST SUCCESS—The NEW GRAND 
OPERA, and the NEW PANTOMIME, introducing the most 
gorgeous Transformation Scene ever witnessed ; represented 
upon the same evening, and forming the most attractive 
combination of amusements in London. 

On Monday, and during the week, will be presented the 
New and Original Grand Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, 


entitled 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 

The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman’; Music by M. W. Balfe. 
Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. 
Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. A. 

k, Mr. C. Lyall, and 
Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton, Esq.), the 

Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 
HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 

The New Splendid Scenery, including the Great Trans- 
formation Scene, invented and painted by Mr. W. Calcott. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, ‘Mile. 
Lamoureux, supported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. 
The Harlequinade sustained by the eminent Pantomimists, 
Messrs. Harry Payne, F. Payne, H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, 
aud Miss Jenny Lauri. 

Commence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
Twelve. Morning Performance every Wednesday. Com- 
mence at Two. Children under Twélye Years of age, Half- 


Pan east tion for places is desirable, at the Box 

Ane ion for places is des a ¢ - 
office. which nit daily from ten till five. Places booked 
without charge. 


Rexae ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
v GARDEN. 

GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Great 
Pantomime of the Season, the most gorgeous Transfor- 
mation Seene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, com- 
mencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendan 
Four. Children under Twelve years of age, half-ppice. / ‘ 

No extra charge for booking places. ~-“., 
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SALES. BY AUCTION. 


Public Sales of Pictures, Books, Plate, Jewellery, Object of 
Art, &c., &c. 


ROWN and MACINDOE 


st, Covent-Garden, (first door west of the Garrick Club.) 
where Mr. Brown will be coust antly in attendance, for the 
purpose of conferring with parties who may wish to c msign 
Property for PUBLIC or PRIVATE SALE to either of the 
undernoted Establishments. 

BROWN, MACINDOE, and BARTON, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, Westmoreland-street, Dablin. 

BROWN, MACINDOE, and CAMPBELL, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

N.B.—At the Gallery in King-street, B. and M. receive 
Pictures. and other Works of Art, for Exhibition and Private 
Sale. They will also execute orders to Purchase for Collectors 
on commission; make up Catalogues and Valuations of 
res, ) Se. 


Ss 




















‘THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
T° STATIONERS. —An ASSISTANT 


REQUIRED, for Retail Trade. 
Apply, by letter, stating qualific cations, last employer, and 
salary required to “X. Y. Z.,"’ 72, Baker-street, Portman- 
square. 


To BOOKSELLERS’ and STATIONERS’ 

ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a JUNIOR HAND, in a 
West-end House. 

Apply by letter to J. F. Fieip’s, 





, Regent- street, W. 


O STATIONERS, &c.—A respectable, 

steady, single man, age 31. is desirous of meeting with 
a SITUATION as ASSISTANT. No objection to give occa- 
sional help in a Printing Office. Capable of managing a small 
business. Town or country. Can be well recomme ended. 

Address “ A. B. C.,"" 20, Cancel-street, Walworth. 


To STATION TERS, — WANTED, by a} 


use in the City, a TRAVELLER, for the account- 
book and general stationery department, to call on bankers, 
merchants, and others. A thorough knowledge ot the trade 
indispensable. 
Apply by letter to“ A. B.,’’ No. 200, Upper-Thames- 


street. E.C. _— 
\ JANTED, by a TU RNOVER, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a News Office. 
Address “X.,"" General Post-office. 


O BOOKSELLERS and ST ATIONERS. 
An experienced ASSISTANT desires a SITU ATION. 
He is acquainted with the several branches of the trade, in- 
eluding printing, engraving, &c. Good address, good sales- 
man. 
Address “ H. A.,”’ Post-office, 116 Edgeware-r road, W. 


‘MO BOOKSELLERS and BINDER 
WANTED, bya young man, aSITUATION asBINDEE. 
He is able to undertake all branches of the trade, stationery, 
forwarding, and finishing. Unexceptionable references. 
Address first to“ C. M. D.” Mr. J. Wood's, 45, Marine- 
street, B sermondsey. 


To STATIONE RS, &e. —WAN’ TED, : a 
BUSLNESS in the above line, ina main thoroughfare, 
within half a mile of Regent-circus. Premium, stock, &c.. 
not to exceed 1001 
Address C. JOURNET, 77, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford- 
street 





T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
—A young man_ with a small capital at his disposal, 
desirous of INVESTING the same in a bona fide Sasinces. 

No agents neea apply 
lor further particulars Address * F.,"" 9, Tachbrook- 
street Pimliec . 


moO BO! )KSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
—An excellent BUSINESS, in a thriving locality, for 
DISPOSAL, snitable for a laiy or gentleman. 500/. required. 
Profits from 6/. to 7/. per week. Good house; loug garden. 
Rent low. 
Address Mr. Hoimes, No. 48, Paternoster-row. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and |“ 


PRINTERS.—A fir-t-class BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, 
nearly all ready money. Returns 2400/, per annum, and in- 
creasit ng yearly. 12007 required; 8007. in cash. All at 4 valua- 
tion: £00 we i. Established forty years. 

Ad ire, ss Mr. Hotmes, Agent Accountant, and Valuer to 
nthe it ide, No. 48, Patern¢ eter row. 


SCIEN VPIFIC P RESEN’ rs. —E! EME N- 
OD “rary COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
r i Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 10 
also Single ‘Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Ree*nt Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, ai! the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Micr rose _ Objects. &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand, W. Pri tical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Minerat gy by Mr. TENNANT 
i YDROPATHY —WINTER TERMS.— 

The BEULAH-SPA HYDROPATHIC E STABL ISH- 
MENT, Upper Norwoo!, within twenty minutes’ walk of the 
Crystal Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and 
Visitors. Terms:—Pa 0 ts, from three guineas; Visitors, 
trom two guineas, ace ing to accommodation. 

Particulars of Dr. Rr TERBANDT, M.D., the Resident 
Pe ty-iclan 


TO the BENEVOLENT.—The AID of 

the benevolent is most earnestly solicited by the friends 
of a lady forsaken by her husband, who fled the country, and 
left her with three young children, totally unprovided for. 
She has hitherto supported hersel f ba family by her own 
exertions, and with the assistance of her friends, but misfor- 
tune having overtaken them and her own efforts failing, she 
is at this moment in great and pressing need. Tthe Rev. C. D. 
Goldie, Rector of Colnbrook, near Windsor, and the Rev. 
A. G. How, Viear of Bromiley, Middlesex, have kindly con- 
sented to receive contributions. and give further particulars of 
this truly distressing case. 


\ 7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 

BOOK OF TYPES, and information for enthess, sent on 

application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 

















(Established 


in Glasgow for fifteen vears) beg to intimate that a | 
LONDON HOUSE has been OPENED by them at 34, King- | 





THE 


| EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
———-) -— -— 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoit- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
eulars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the Graturrous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
sox"’ in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


a ee 

CLASSICAL MASTER (non-resident) in a 

Devonshire grammar school. An Oxford graduate who 

has taken honours in moderations will be preferred. Salary 

1001 A title may be obtained. Address, 7 hae two stamps, 
Box 5226 10. Wellington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


LASSICAL MASTER in a first-class pri- 
vate school on the South Coast. A graduate not in Orders 
would be preferred, but no objection would exist to a good 
classic and a steady man if he were not agraduate. Stipend 
1u0/ with board and lodging for a graduate, or 80/. foran under- 
graduate. Applicants are requested to state their Church 
principles. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5228, 10, 
Vellington street, Strand, w. Cc. 


EN&t ISH MASTER in 1aWw iltshire school; 
must not be more than 22 years of age. He should write 
well, and have a fair knowledge of French and Latin. One 
who plays at cricket and footha!! preferred. Salary 25] to 
| 351. and washing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5230, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


RENCH and LATIN. Wanted, in a 


first-class boarding school in Devonshire, a gentleman 
who can really well teach the above languages. Address, in- 
| Closing two stamps, Box 5232, 10, Wellington- street, W.C. 





| N ASTER of a collegiate grammar school 

a will be required at Easter. There is a small endowment. 
with a good and spacious house attached to the school and 
jlayground. Locality Notts. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30X 5234, 10, Wellington- Street, Strand, W.C 


MAT HEMATICAL TUTOR in a training 

college, will be required on Feb. 1. Salary 80/., ‘fur- 
nished rooms, board, and washing. If able to teach vocal 
music, 20. more. University man preferred. Locality South 
| Wales. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5236, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


sOTa’ + Al : 

| ASSISTANT MASTER in a school for 
“4 young boys: must be competent to take the entire charge 
of the mathematical department. He should be of sound 
Church principles. In return are offered private rooms, board, 
and a small stipend, with leisure for reading. If in holy 
orders, frequent occasional duty can be had. Address. pajoaing 
two stamps, Box 5288, 10, | Ww ‘ellin gton-street, Strand. W Ww. 


SSISTANT in a first-class school in the 

western suburbs of London. Wanted, a young man 

who wishes to be well prepared for either university, and is 

willing to give his assistance in return. Gentlemanly manners 

indispensable, and satisfactory references required. Age from 

18 to about 22. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5240, 10, 
Wellington-street Strand, W. 


SSISTANT MASTER in aG lamorganshire 
L school. Must be thorough!y competent to sunerintend 
the English and mathematical department. A knowledge of 
ornamental penmanship is desirable. Age from 20 to 26 
Discipline firm but kind. Salary 40. board and residence. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5242, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT among the junior pupils in a 
4 private school; a knowledge of Latin and French re- 
quired. In return are offered board, lodging and assistance 
inrea ‘ing outof school hours. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5244, 10. Well! ington-street, Str and, Ww ete, +» 


SSISTANT ina clergyman’s school in the 
North of England. W anted ‘ayoung man, not under 20 

vears of age. to assist the principal in teaching the junior cl isses 
Latin, arithmetic reading &c. A conscientions, earnest young 
man, who has had some experience and wishes to qualify 
himself for a superior post, will be preferred. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 5246, 19, Wellin gton--treet, Ww. Cc. 

SSISTANT in’ a_ Lancashire se hool. 
ve Required an English gentleman who is capable of 
teaching French, both conversationally and grammatically ; 
he wi'l have to take English classes as well, and to share the 
out-of-school duties. Salary 60/2., with board and residence, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5248, 10, Weliington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


UNITOR MASTER to assist in the 
e elementary teaching and general superintendence of 
yo — sons of gentlemen. A public schoolman might find 

situation avreeable. Address, inclosing twostamps, Box 
5250 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Wks 


UNIOR ASSISTANT, to teach Latin, 
e arithmetic, &c., in a gentleman's school. An English 
Churchman, and trustworthy, ~ ene being young. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 5252, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.¢' 
JUN 10K ASSISTANT in a Wiltshire 
school Wanted a youth about 17 years of age One 
who has passed the University Local Examinations preferred 
Salary 15/. and washing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
5 54, 10, Wellington-street, Stran d, W.C. 


YOVERNE SS ina small 8c hool i in n the Lake 
district. Must be asoun: Churchwoman, of abo t 30 
years of age, and competent to teach French, music and 
English thoroughly. A very comfortable home, with 302 a 
vear, is offered toa suitable pers: “n. Address inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5256, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C, 
GOVE ERNESS for two little girls, 10 and 6 
years of age. A cheerful, clever. English teacher is 
desired with a good knowledge of French and music. Salary 
4. Address. inclosing two stamps, Kox 5258, 10, Wellington- 
St eet, . Strand. w. eae ed 


J pAtL LY GOVERNESS in the country, for 

wh m lodgings are provided in the village within seven 
minates’ walk ofthe house. Must be a member of the English 
Church, and able to give a sound English education with 
music, French, and drawing. Any one having a mother or 
sister to reside with her would find this to be a comfortable 
situation. Address, mnciesing two stamps, Box 5260, 10, Wel- 




















~UPERIOR GOVERNESS in a clergy- 


man's family; must be capable of managing several 
pupils, and a thorough Enclish scholar. None but ladies of 
first-dlass attainments meed apply. Address, inclosing two 
stamps. Box 5242, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PrRENCH TEACHER. Required, in a 


small school in the South of England, a young French 
Protestant lady. In retarn for services are offered a very 
comfortable home and instruction in English. a 
caivainy two stamps. Box 5264, 10, Wellington-street. W.C, 


YENERAL TEACHER in a ladies’ school 


in Essex. She must possess a knowledge of music and 
drawing. As the school is but small, a young lady who is in 
search for her first engagement would suffice. She may be 
sure of finding a comfortable home. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5266, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of a’ ny ioe. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, 

Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 

Notice.—-Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
* Box "in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 

—_-+_————_ 


S FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC, and 
DRAWING MASTER, by a gentleman of great ex- 
perience in preparing pupils for military and civil examina- 
tions. Salary 60/. Address, < e two stamps, Box 9925, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


AS S TEACHER of MUSIC (pianoforte), med 


the organist of a London congregational church. 
25. Terms moderate. First-class references. Address, * 
closing two stamps, Box 9927, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


Qn . r 
A S TEACHER of MATHEMATICS and 
CLASSICS, by a graduate of Aberdeen University, 

who obtained honours in mathematics. Has had two years’ 
experience in tuition. Age 22. Salary not under 60/, with 
— and residence. The neighbourhood of London would 
referred. Address, pees two stamps, Box 9929, 10, 

ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


‘AS S TUTOR in a private family, by a B.A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Age 25. Subjects under- 
stood, general English, ordinary classics, and mathematics. 
Ho obbeetion to travel. Remuneration required from 891. to 
1201. with residence. Numerous and highly satisfactory re- 

ferences. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9931, 1 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


r r . 
AS TUTOR or ASSISTANT, resident or 
non-resident; age 28. Teaches German, French, draw- 
ing, water-colours, and junior Latin. Was educated in Ger- 
many, and has had five years’ experience in France, and two 
years in England. Salary 60/. Address, naedins two stamps, 
Box 9933, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


AS TUTOR, resident; age 22. Teaches 
French and German (endined on the Continent), and 
the general routine of an English edueation. Address. in- 

closing two stamps, Box 9935, 10, Wellington-street, W.C.__ 


r ’ 
AS TUTOR in a family, or assistant in a 

school, resident or not. Teaches French, Spanish, 
Italian, rhetoric, history, geography, book-keeping, mathe- 
matics, and good singing. Salary moderate. Advertiserisa 
native of France, 33 years of age, and can be well recom- 
mended. Address, eoine two stamps, Box 9937, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W. 


ST UTOR, resident or non-resident, and 

in or near London. Is able to instruct in Latin, Greek, 

Euchd, sound English, algebra, and arithmetic; possesses 

some knowledge of land-surveying. Has been for three years 

the second master of a Westmoreland grammar-school. ge 

25. Salary, if resident, 50/., non-resident. 1001 Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 9939, 10, Wellington-street. W.C, 


la 
A S TUTOR in a family or school, Has had 
six years’ experience, and is competent to teach 
English subje ts generally, French, German. drawing, and 
music. Salary not under 60/. in a school, 50/. in a family. 
The highest references. Address, yd two stamps, Box 
9941, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w 


AS’ TUTOR in a family to vouthe under 14, 
by a clergyman’s son, member of the Established Charch, 
and of good moral and religious principles; age 24. Can teach 
English subjects generally, elementary mathematics, and 
junior classics. Experience, fur years. Stipend 502. (resi- 
dent). Address, ine an two stamps, Box 9943, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


S TUTOR in a poreer or family, by a 

native of Germany. Teaches German. French. mathe- - 
matics, and all matters connected with a military education. 
Age 26. Hasresided in England twoyears. Salary moderate. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9945, 10, Wellington- 
street, Sirand, W.C. 


S VISITING TUTOR, to teach French 

and German, in the neighbourhood of London. Terms 
according to distance and other circumstances. Highty 
satisfactory references can be given. Address, as two 
st fans, Box 9947, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W. 


SV ISITING TU ITOR, within a moderate 
distance from London. to prepare pur ils for the various 
Army and Civil Service Examinations Advertiser has been 
engaged tor ten years in military and other schools. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9949, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
AS S VISITING TUTOR, in or near 
London, by a gentleman of great experience in teaching 
Greek and Latin prose and verse composition. High testi- 
monials. Terms moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9951, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


’ nas 4 » ° 

A® ASSISTANT MASTER in a school, 

resident or non-resident. Advertiser is 24 years of age, 
A.M. of a Continental University, and perfectly conversant 
with French and German; is also competent to teach high 
mathematics, the rudiments of music (piano), drawing, 
Italian, and Spanish Experience in tuition, six years. Salary 
no! less than 50. if residént. Address, «xe two stamps, 
30x 9953, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school, or 
TUTOR in a family, resident or not. Teaches French, 
Italian, drawing, general history, and arithmetic. Advertiser 
isa native of France, 32 years of age, and possesses many 
excellent testimonials. Salary moderate. Address incl 

































































lington-street, Strand, W 


two stamps, Box 9955, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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S ASSISTANT, resident or non-resident. 
London preferred. Teaches English generally, Latin, 
janior French and mathematics, Age 25. Salary, if resident 
40l., otherwise 702. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9957, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A® ASSISTANT in a school, resident or 
otherwise. Teaches drawing, painting, mathematics, 
French, Euclid, bookkeeping, plain and ornamental writing, 
arithmetic thoroughly, fortification, drilling, and every de- 
partment of English. Good disciplinarian, and successful 
with backward pupils. Age 33, Experience 13 years. 
Salary from 60/. to 7° (resident). Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9959, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


“AS ASSISTANT in a school, or TUTOR 


S 
A in a family, by a gentleman of considerable exverience 
in classics, French (acquired in France), English, and 
Euclid; can also teach the elements of natural science. He 
holds a certificate of high rank from the College of Precep- 
tors, and can give respectable references. Terms moderate. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9961, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
A S ASSISTANT in a respectable grammar 
school, by a gentleman who is a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, has had four years’ experience in tuition. and 
is competent to teach Latin, Greek, and English subjects 
generally. Age 24. Salary 601; alternate duty. Address, 
inclosing two stamps. Box 9963, 10, Wellington-street, WC. 


S ASSISTANT MASTER in a school, or 


TUTOR in a family. Is competent to teach Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and English subjects generally. Was 
educated at the City of London School. Age2l. Salary not 
less than 402. The West of England preferred. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9965, 19, Wellineton-street, W.C 


S ASSISTANT MASTER (non-resident) 

in or near London. Teaches English generally, French, 

and Latin grammatically, writing, drawing, painting, &c. 
Experience 12 years. Terms trom 70/. to 80%. Age 30. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 99457, 10, Wellington- 
Fo te rat thd RD IAT aN 
S JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a school ; 
age 19. Canteach English subjects generally and mathe- 
matics. Has a fair knowledge of French, Latin, Greek, &c. 
Unexceptionable references. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 9969, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. Ear 


S GOVERNESS, by a foreign Protestant 

lady, who is thoroughly acquainted with Italian, French, 
and German, and able to impart a sound English education. 
A liberal salary will be required Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9971, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 


y sOQ 
S GOVERNESS, by a young lady who 
can be well recommended, and whose requirements are 
English and music, with the rudiments of French, drawing, 
and singing. Age 18. Salary 18/. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9973, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family, by a lady 
who has had considerable experience in tuition, and is 
competent to teach the usual branches of an English educa- 
tion, with French and music Salary 40/. to 507. Most satis- 
factory references. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9975, 
10, Wellingt on-street, Strand, W.C. 
S GOVERNESS in a family ; pupils under 
_ 14 oreferred. Teaches French (acquired in France), 
English thoroughly, music, and elementary drawing; age 22. 
Salary 35/. and laundress. Reference to the family in whieh 
she last taught. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 9977, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


























4 T : * 
S GOVERNESS to young children in a 
farmer's or tradesman’s family; age 24. Can impart 
a good English education, including needlework: is willing 
to be useful. Salary 8/. to 101. A comfortable house the main 
object. Excellent references. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

Box 9979, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

‘ Tt a Pal . . a a oF eS 
S GOVERNESS in a family or school; 
. age 23. Teaches English, music, drawing, and Parisian 
French. Last engagement at a first-class school as French 
and music teacher; is a member of the Church of England 
Salary not under 307. No objection to travel. Address, inclos- 
ing two stamps, Box 9981, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 









al ~~ me Py ‘ . . . ~ . 
S GOVERNESS in a religious family. 
Teaches English in all its branches, with superior music, 
French, and drawing. Children under 12 preferred. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9983, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


y yaa: . 
S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family. 
Acquirements English, French, music, and drawing 
Has had several years’ experience in tuition. Testimonials 
can be forwarded, and unexceptionable references given 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 9985, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 





RNoveRNERa . _ 
S GOVERNESS in a family or school, 
_ by ayoung lady of considerable experience in tuition. 
She is competent to instruct in the usual branches of an Eng- 
lish education. with music, French, and drawing. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 9987, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


‘ Tr Thod . 
AS GOVERNESS to children under ten 
years of age, by a young Jady, who has had consider- 
able experience in teaching, and whose acquirements are 
English, music, French, and drawing. Salary required 257, 
Age 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box’ 9939, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand W.C. 


a To cantar tage en ae ALD , 
S GOVERNESS or useful COMPANION, 
by a young lady, the daughter of a medical man. Is 
competent to instruct children under 8 years of age in English 
and the rudiments of music and French. She is a good needle- 
woman, and would take charge of her pupils’ wardrobe. Is a 
+ the Church of England Salary 152. and Jaundre as. 
ress, inclosing two stamps, Box 9991, 10, Wellington-street 
Strand, W.C. ' sabi vane ; 
7 rc — Me kt 
AS GOVERNESSES. Wanted, by two 
accomplished ladies (sisters), who have had considerable 
experience in tuition, and in good tamilies_re-engagements in 
aclergyman’s or gentleman's family. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 9993. 14, Wellington street, Strand. W.C, 
‘ Y To ‘ . rig , s cae tae aE 
S GOVERNESS in a family, a daily 
engagement preferre1; ifthe latter, inor near London 
Advertiser has had 12 years’ experience in tuition in families 
and schools. and can give a seven years reference to her last 
situation. Sheis qualified to te:ch English thoroughly, music, 
French, pencil drawing, and singing. Age 29. Address, in- 
closing two st amps, Box 9995, 10. Wellington-street. W.C. 
A§ RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 
by a young lady. who is competent to instruct in Eng- 
lish thoroughly, good French and music, and the rudiments 
of singing. Age 19. Salar moderate. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 9997, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





A S DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 


an English education, with French (acquired from a Parisian), 
music, and drawing. Age 23. Salary from 20/. to 30. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 9999, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. eat (PS a. eee 

S DAILY or WEEKLY GOVERNESS 


to pupils from 6 to 12 years of age. Teaches English, 





stamps, Box 10,001, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


: y + ( : | 
S FINISHING GOVERNESS, daily or 
resident; no objection to a school. Teaches Parisian 
French, Hanoverian German, English, history, drawing, and 
the sciences. Age 27. Salary 50l.to70/ Five years’ experi- 
ence. References to clergymen in London. and testimonials | 
from families in England. Address, including two stamps, 
Box, 10 003, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a first- | 
class school; age 25. Is a native of Paris, a Protestant, | 

and athorough Hanoverian German scholar, Terms 55/. to 
601. Can produce the most satisfactory references. The 
neighbourhood of Liverpool preferred. Address, inclosing | 
two stamps, Box 10,005, 10. Wellington-street, Strand W.C. | 


+r r ‘ 
As RESIDENT GOVERNESS, bya young 
lady accustomed to tuition, and competent to impart a | 
good English education, with French, music. and drawing, to 
pupils under ten years of age. Good references. Salary 20/ 
Address, enclosing two stamps, Box 10,007, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 





S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 

or school, by a native of the north of Germany, who has 
had some experience in tu‘tion, and is exmpetent to teach 
German, French, music, drawing, and painting. Age 26. 
Salary not less than 307. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
10,009, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ whoa: er 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 
(a school in or near London not objected to), by a young 
German lady, who is fully competent to teach her native 
language (the north) with French (studied in Paris), music, 
singing, drawing, and, if required. English. Age 25. Ex- 
perience five years. Salary from 507 upwards. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 10,011, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


W.¢ 


Ay — — ° 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in or 
- near London preferred, by a young lady. who can | 
give good reference to the last familv in which she was en- | 
gaged. Sheis a member of the Established Church, and com- 
petent to teach English thoroughly, French (acquired during 
a two years’ residence in Paris) German, music, snd draw- 
ing. Age 21. Salary about 35/. Address. inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10,013, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS. Adver- 
tiser is a Catholic, and was trained at the Catholic 
Training School at St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea. Hastings. She 
has had ten vears’ experience in tuition. and can impart a 
good elementary English education. Salary desired 207. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,015, 10, Wellington- | 
street, Strand, W.C. 











‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. | 


x ah te an 
FSHER, SURREY. — The SONS of 

4 GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE. &¢ &c ; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 


requirements. wrists ’ ; 
\ IDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS.— | 
Gained OXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near | 


Visitor -The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Unusual facilities are afforded in this school for the direct 
preparation of youths for the Oxford Examination in June 
next. 


For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTER 


| ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, Bury St. Edmund’s.—~A BOARDING- 
SE for BOYS attending the above school is now 
OPENED, under the sunerintendence of the Rev. W. 
ROTHERHAM, mathematical master, of whom terms and | 
particulars may be obtained. 


me a ° P ; 
E DUCATION (40 guineas inclusive). 
4 VACANCIES occur in a iool, ~super- 
intended by the Misses Brown, where languages and 
accomplishments by resident teachers and masters of 
eminence is eombined with maternal kindness and liberal 
treatment. Undertwelve 380 guineas. 
Address 17, Kensington Park Terrace, Notting Hill. 


((ROOM’S- HILL SCHOOL, Blackheath, 


near London 
Principal—Rev. THomas Goopwin, M.A., LL.D. 

Thirteen pupils of this school, five seniors and eight juniors, 
as having satisfied the examiners in the Oxford local ex»mina- 
tions last Midsummer, received certificates, two of them 
prizes, from the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at 
the public meeting in London, on the 27th ult. In addition to 
this testimony to the educational worth of this school, the 
Principal would refer to the fact of his having passed three 
candidates under the Civil Service Commissioners during the 
last ha f-year. One of these passed with distinction ; another. 
| being one of eleven candidates for four vacancies, obtained 
one of the four app»intments. and was the only one of the 
four successful candidstes who obtained honours. 

Prosnectuses, containing full particulars as to terms and 
the course of education, with the testimony of parents of 
| pup'ls as to the eligibility of this school. and the advantages 
| it offers will be forwarded on apniication. 






Select Sct 











| CRAUFURD COLLEGE, Maidenhead, 


| in amost delightful situation, offers the best references. 
| masters are University Graduates, 
rooms, a music-hall, lecture_hal!, laboratory,¢work« hop. play- 
| ground, and cricket-field, play-room, spacious dormitories, 
large tepid swimming-bath for winter. Thames bathing in 
| summer, covered gymnasium. 


There are dist'nct class- 


polite education for pupils, from 8 to 18. including speaking 
the French and German languages. so as to render continental 
res'dence unnecessary, with singing classes, orchestra, mili- 
tary band; and care, skill. and liberality in every arrange- 
ment; producing health, vigour, buoyancy, and high attain- 
ments in learning and science. preparing indirectly for the 

| practical pursuits of life, or directly for the civil service or 

| middle-class examinations. in which of 22 successful candi- 
dates, 13 have already taken honours. Prospectuses on appli- 
cation. 


by a young lady who can instruct in the nsual branches of , 


French, music, and the rudiments of draw Agels. Has | 
been a teacher in a school. Salary 201. to 25/. The neigh- 
bourhood of Islington preferred. Address, inclosing two 


| GAGEMENT in a family or private college. 


| F. 

| YOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
| 

| 


Serks. established in 1838 under its present principal, | 
Four | 


| 

| 

| 

A progressive and well-ad- | 

| justed system of classical, mathematical, scientific, useful. and | 


= ae 


{ 
HE Rev. GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, 
M.A. (whose son, 12} years old, lately took an open 
scholarship of 70/. a year for five years) will RECEIVE TWO 
PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 13, to prepare for the 
public schools, &c. & 
Address at the Critic Office. 
7}; DUCATION.— LEAMINGTON SPA.— 
soard and Education, for a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES, in music, English History and grammar, geography, 
writing, and arithmetic. Terms—under twelve years of age, 
20 guineas per annum; above twelve, 25 guineas. References 
to the friends of pupils. 
Address Mrs. SHARP, 91, Brunswick-street, Leamington, of 
whom prospectuses may be obtained. 
rOONW ’ —— ° 
( UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles 
» from Dunbridge Station, South-Western Railway, 
Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Che- 
mistry, English, Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Sur- 
veying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing, 
and Music. The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. 
The position of the Establishment is healthful, and the 
advantages various and unusual. Attention is invited to the 
Prospectus. which may be had on appiication. 


SCHOOL. — 





ANDOVER 





| Visitor, the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER; Warden, 


the Rev. F. V. THORNTON; Head Master, the Rev. THOMAS 


| GWYNN, (late Assistant Master of Mariborough College.)— 


BOYS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Non-members’ Examinations, and for 
agricultural and commercial life. Two Scholarships of 15/., 
tenable for one year, or at the option of the snecessfal candi- 
dates; nominations to Marlborough College given every year. 
Terms: Head Master’s house, 45/7 per annum; Second 
Master's house, 267. The next term begins January. 21. 
For farther particulars, apply the Rev THoMas Gwyny, 
Candover School. Micheldever Station, Hants. 


— - 7 = 
\ R. ALBERT C. DAYMOND, Normal 
4 Master of St. Mark’s College Che'sea, and Head Master 
of the College Schoo), is aboutto RECEIVE SIX BOARDERS 
only, at his own residence. They will attend the higher divi- 
sion of the upper school, and live with him, and be treated as 
members of his own family. The home lessons will be pre- 
pared under his own personal superintendence; and pro- 
ficiency in the German and French languages is guaranteed. 
Terms 501. a year. which includes a!l ord'nary extras. 
Fall particulars will be forwarded on application. 
14. Lansdowne-villas, West Brompton. 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Patron—The Viscountess PALMERSTON. 

7isit ‘he Lord Bishop of ROCHESTER. 

The Rev. E. Bartrum, M.A , late Second 
Master. King Edward’s School, Bath. 

Second Master—H. Valentine, Esq , B. A.. Scholar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, a Wrangler and Graduate in Classical 
Honours. 

Master of the Modern and Oriental Languages—G. W. Leitner, 

Esq., Professor at King’s College, London. 
The Head Master receives boarders at 401, 451, and 50/., 
according to age. 
llertford is twenty-one miles from London, with which it is 
connected by the Eastern Counties and Great Northern 










| Railways. 


g ke TOR.—A Graduate, member of his 
Universitv, who has had considerable experience 
in educating the sons of gentlemen, is now open to an EN- 
Good testi- 

monials. Salary 1507. to 200/. 
For particulars address “A. B.,” 
Wimbledon, 8S. W. 


A GRADUATE of OXFORD, in Holy 
4 Orders, late Scholar of his College, is desirous of meet- 
ing with an ENGAGEMENT in a school or private family, 


Reading-reoms, 


as NON-RESIDENT CLASSICAL MASTER. No play- 
ground daty undertaken. Good references 
For particulars apply by letter to “Rey. M.A.,” 


30, Colebrooke-street. Winchester. 


| TIXO SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.— WANTED, 


after the vacation. an ASSISTANT MASTER, capable 

of teaching the middle classics, with French and junior 

mathematics. He must be a good arithmetician, and willing 
to assist in the general business of a select school, 

Address, stating age. qualifications, required salary. and 

references to “B. M.,’’ Keevil’s Library, King-street, Yar- 


mouth, Norfolk. 
LERICAL ELOCUTION, —The Rev. 
A. S. THELWALL, M.A., gives instruction to clergy 
men and others in PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING; 
and also in cases of Impediment of Speech, to resident and 
non-resident pupils. 
Address Rev. A. 8. THELWALL, 43, Torrington-square, W.C. 


. ry 1 . ~ 
¢ HARLES J. PLUMPTRE, Esq., 
Teacher of Elocution (by permission of the Rev. the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University). at Oxford, will deliver 
TWO LECTURES, on Jan. 9h and Jan. 26rd, at half-past 
eizht p.m., at the Newington Working Men's Association, on 
“ The Superstitions connected with Natural History, especially 
those alluded to by old English Dramatists and Poets"’ The 
proceeds of the Lectures will be dev ted to the purposes of 
the Association. Mr. Plumptre’s Introductory Lecture on 
Professional Eloeution (with illustrative Readings), will be 
given on the evening of Jan. 2Ist., before the Members of the 
City of London Church Institute, in the Hall of Sion Coll 
Applications from Institutions to be aeddressed to 26, Elgin- 
read, Kensington-park, W. ; 
ESSEY’Ss MARKING INK— 

4 Established in 1838._An intense black, unaltered by 
washing. See Dr Ure’s testimonial at the Preprietor’s, 97, 
High-street, Marylebone, London. Sold at One Shilling per 
bottle by all Chemists and Stationers 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his unvivalied Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material, 
and, above ali, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. . 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC. 
| PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 

different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 





| broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schoo's. 
* Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
37, Gracechurch-street, London. 
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EN DAYS in ATHENS; with Notes 
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Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. President of the Royal 
College of Physicians in Ireland, &c. Post 8vo. with Wood- 
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ECTURES on the SCIENCE of 

LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of 

Great Britain. By MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All 
Soul's College, Oxford. New Edition, revised. 8vo, 12s. 
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ECORDS of the MINISTRY of the 


Rev. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A., Fifty Years 


; | Rector of Hathern, Leicestershire, and for some time Minister 
By the Author of Morning Clouds and the Afternoon of | of Dishley with Thorpe Acre, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
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HE LIFE of SIR M. I. BRUNEL, 


Civil Engineer, V.P. F.R.S., Corresponding Member of 


| the Institute of France, &c. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. 
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Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. | 


Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. With 225 


Woodcut Illustrations, engraved under the superintendence | 
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YRA SACRA: A Collection of 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes, and Fragments of 
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EVEN ANSWERS to the SEVEN 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By JOHN NASH GRIFFIN, 
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Grove. With Introduction by the Right Hon. J. NAPIER. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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HE THEORY of WAR: IIlustrated 
by numerous Examples from History. By Lieut.-Col. 
| P. L. MACDOUGALL, late Commandant of the Staff Col- 
| lege, Sandhurst. Third Edition, Post 8vo. with 10 Plates, 
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HE ILIAD of HOMER, in English 
Hexameters. PartI. BooxsI.—XII. By J. HENRY 
DART, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford; Author of The 
Newdigate, 1838. Square crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
17. 
HE ODYSSEY of HOMER, in 
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Dean of Canterbury. Part I. Books I. to XII. Square 
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NOTE 2S on the CHASE of the WILD 
RED DEER in the COUNTIES of DEVON and 
SOMERSET. By CHARLES PALK COLLYNS, of Dulver- 
ton. With coloured Map, 18 Chromo-lithographs, and 22 
Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. 16s. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


S WE HAVE BEFORE OBSERVED, when the nation 
is to be deceived about some improper act which is in- 
tended to be done, the course followed is to confuse the public 
mind with a variety of conflicting rumours. ‘The machinery 
for effecting this is “the paragraph,” which has been used in 
many matters lately with dire effect. Last week, we noticed that 
a statement had appeared in print that, during the Recess, the 
Trustees of the British Museum would remove the Zoological collec- 
tions to South Kensington, and we pointed out that such a proceeding 
could not be in contemplation, for it was illegal and a clear breach of 
trust. Ifthe Trustees of the Museum were to attempt such a thing, 
it would be competent for any one of Her Masgsty’s subjects to 
apply to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain them from 
committing such a flagrant breach of the trust confided to them, and 
further to hold them personally responsible for their act—the trusts 
upon which the collections of the Museum are held being governed by 
exactly the same principles which regulate trust estates and control 
trustees all over the kingdom. Finding that that mis-statement was 
not suffered to pass without exposure, it has since been corrected in 
the following manner: “ The rumour that the Collection of Natural 
History is to be removed to South Kensington is at least premature, 
as the sanction of Parliament is required before the change can be 
carried out.” Precisely so; and the only object in thus mis-stating 
the case is, that by a constant repetition of conflicting rumours the 
public mind may grow weary of the matter, and consign it to oblivion 
in sheer disgust. Whenever it reaches that limbo, the iniquity will be 
perpetrated without further difficulty. 

In order to keep the facts perfectly clear and distinct, we will re- 
capitulate the heads of objection to the scheme of removal. 
These are: 

First, That it has been condemned by the voice of every notable 
man of science in the kingdom, and is now condemned by all but 
one, he being the person selected to profit most, in a direct manner, 
by the new scheme. 

Secondly, That it is unnecessary; the statement that there are 
no convenient means of enlarging the Museum being a mere 
pretence. 

Thirdly, That the dispersion of the collections will reduce the 
British Museum to a mere library, and will deprive this nation of the 
glory of possessing the most splendid museum in the world. 

In the same category of “confusing paragraphs” we must class the 
statement which has been put forth, that “it is Her Masesry’s in- 
tention to confer the title of baronet upon Mr. Cuartes Wentworta 
Dirxe.” The Queen's husband having died but three weeks ago, and 
Her Magesry being plunged in an unfathomable depth of woe, her grief 
being so sore and bitter that she has been with difficulty persuaded to 
hold a Council for the despatch of business of paramount importance 
to the Empire, we are asked to believe that she has been occupying 
her mind with such a subject as the elevation of Mr. Cuarres 
Wentworta Dirxe to the baronetage? Who is Mr. Caarues 
Wentwortn Dike? will, no doubt, be the question which will rise 
to the lips of the majority of those who now see this statement, and it is 
perfectly natural that it should be so. Beyond the appearance of his 
name among the commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and 
1862, he is absolutely unknown to fame. His attendance at the 
meetings of the Commissioners seems to have been regular enough, 
and (judging from a letter which lately appeared in print) he is 
on sufficiently intimate terms with Sir Cuartes Puiprs to be 
hailed by the latter as “my dear Ditxe;”—these are, we 
believe, his sole grounds of claim to a baronetcy. We have yet 
to learn that his services in the cause of the Exhibition have been of 
paramount importance. He has certainly contributed nothing worth 
mentioning to the literature of bis country, nor has he added to the 
stock of human knowledge or human resources by any scientific dis- 
covery whatsoever. Why, then, should Mr. Ditxx be made a baronet? 
The baronetage is an honour which the gentry of this kingdom have 
been accustomed to regard with considerable jealousy. When Sir 
Cuarces Purprs himself was made a K.C.B. the country loudly pro- 
tested that such honours should be preserved for greater services than 
had been rendered even by the faithful servant of the Prince Consort. 
Mayors and Corporations have vulgarised knighthood; but if titles 
are to be respected, it is still a matter of some importance who is to be 
made a baronet. 

For the reasons already stated, we do not, however, for a moment 
believe that such a thought has ever entered Her Maszsty’s head. 
The paragraph has merely been set afloat as a cockboat to precede a 
whole fleet of similar ones, and these are intended to familiarise the 
public mind with the idea of Sir Cuartes Wentworts Dixxe, Bart.; 
so that, in process of time, it may not appear so very ridiculous that 
a man who has absolutely done nothing should be elevated to a rank 
which was denied to Rosert Steruensoy, one of the greatest bene- 
factors this ccuntry ever had. 


We are not prepared to affirm that the normal Greek Professor 
of a Scotch University is superior to those grave and reverend 
Seniers who occupy similar chairs in the Universities of Oxford 





and Cambridge, in knowledge of Greek or powers of teaching. In 
one point, however, he is undoubtedly superior to his English 
brethren, that is in his capacity and liking for fun and frolic, which 
would not discredit the clown or pantaloon of a popular theatre. 
We, of course, assume that we are justified in considering Professor 
Bracke, of Edinburgh, to be a fair representative of his Scotch aca- 
demic brethren. On Friday week the Professor held forth to a tolerably 
large audience in the Glasgow Atheneum, and if his hearers were half 
as much amused while listening to his speech as we have been while 
reading it, we hold that their entertainment will not have been slight. 
We are quite willing to give credence to the theory that the Professor 
uttered nine tenths of the speech by way of a merry jest. Otherwise we 
confess we should hold bim to be an exceedingly silly and prejudiced 
person, which, from all accounts, is very far indeed from being the 
case. We believe that in one of the oldest colleges of a famous 
English University is to be seen an ancient worm-eaten MS., written 
in not very elegant Latin, and headed ‘De jocando.” ‘This parch- 
ment sets forth that the seniors of the College in question be 
allowed for the space of some nine days after Christmas to (what 
may be generally styled) ‘‘ play the fool.” The foolery is, how- 
ever, strictly confined to the ‘“‘novem dies” in question, and the players 
are straightway admonished “sobrié et graviter vivere in reliquum 
annum.” We are strongly inclined to think that a somewhat similar 
statute exists in Edinburgh University; that its existence is well 
known, at least to Professor Joun Buackie; and, furthermore, that 
he holds it to be his bounden duty to carry out its provisions in their 
entirety. Our opinion then is, that the Professor is a thoroughly con- 
scientious man, and that it was strictly in accordance with the terms of 
this statute “‘ De jocando” that he appeared on the platform at 
Glasgow determined to “ play the fool.” If any of our readers 
would like to know how thoroughly well he played his part, 
they must turn to some of the Glasgow papers of this day 
week, We can only, & /a Jack Horyer, pull out a plum or two 
from the Professor’s hodge-podge. He sets out with proclaiming 
that “‘ he did not speak merely as a flaming, blazing, smoking, Scotch 
patriot, but as a thinker and a philosopher.” This, of course, is to 
be read in just the opposite to its apparent sense ; and that he, an 
Edinburgh Greek Professor, had just exchanged the company of a set 
of ‘‘ Edinburgh prigs ” for that of persons who form “ the heart of 
Scotland,” i.e., are citizens of Glasgow. The Professor then proceeds 
to thank God that he is not an Englishman, and to inform his audience 
that when he goes abroad, for fear he should be mistaken for one, 
he is forced to put a notice on his portmanteau that he does not belong 
to perfidious Albion. For this apparently eccentric conduct he gives ex- 
cellent reasons. He says: ‘‘ On the Continent the English had such a 
very bad character, apart from their pride, formality, insolence, and con- 
ceit—(he appealed to any gentleman who knew anything whether 
that was true or not)—apart from their gross ignorance and stupidity 
—he knew that they had such a bad character, and were so much 
hated, that he always found that he had got the right hand of his host 
when he said: ‘I am a Scot—a countryman of Burxs and WALTER 
Scorr.’” He further informs his audience that the editor of the 
Edinburgh Courant is “an Englified puppy.” Yet, strange to say, 
the many friends whom this gentleman ieft behind him in London 
when he recently quitted it to edit the Courant in Edinburgh, never 
discovered this flaw in him—indeed, some of them thought that his 
philo-Scotticism was somewhat ultra. Possibly a nearer view of his 
countrymen has moderated the transports with which he regarded 
them when separated from him by a distance of four hun- 
dred miles. We need not further notice the Professor's speech 
than to say that this kind of joking extends over a column and a helf 
of the closely-printed type of a daily paper, and that the plums 
which we have extracted are by no means the largest of the lot. 
It Professor Bracke carries out the statute of his University, which 
obliges him to give so many Greek lectures a term, with half the 
zeal that he displays in ‘‘ playing the fool,” his value as a teacher must 
be almost incalculable. We would remind him, however, of the 
Horatian adage, ‘‘ Dulce est desipere in loco ;” and for such desi- 
pientia as he has just indulged in, the Jocus ought to be an exceed- 
ingly narrow one. 
We are glad to find that the friends of Mr. W. H. Turnsvte (late 
Calenderer of Foreign State Papers), who was most unfairly hounded 
out of a sphere of employment, for which he was in every respect 
fitted, by the misrepresentations of some members of a Society and a 
literary journal, are making an endeavour to raise such a sum as will 
not only defray the costs of the litigation to which he was compelled 
to have resort for the purgation of his character, but wil! serve for 
‘some mark of substantial sympathy.” After making a great parade 
of their generosity in not claiming from Mr. Turnsutt the amount 
of their own costs, the Society alluded to has made that gene- 
rosity the pretext for soliciting the contributions of the public, 
doubtless with a view of oppressing other deserving men by 
the same machinery of persecution. It therefore behoves all per- 
sons of liberal views, all haters of cant and promoters of charity, 
to testify to Mr. Turnpuxt the sense they have of the great 
injustice that has been done him, and to offer him some compensation 
for the mischief he has suffered thereby in mind, body, and estate. 
The promoters of the Fund being collected for the purpose, desire it 
to be understood that this movement is “entirely without Mr. Turs- 
BULL's cognisance, and that it is in no way intended as a demonstra- 
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tion of political or religious opinions.” Subscriptions to the Fund 
are received at the Unity Bank, or by J. Boyp Kinnear, Esq., or 
E. G. Hicutox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, in London; or by G. Morr, 
Esq., in Edinburgh. 

he opponents of Mr. Turyevxt, in their attacks which drove him 
to resign his office, made a continual parade of the opportunities 
which he enjoyed for falsifying the descriptions of the public records. 
Two volumes of his work have long been before the public, and they 
have had ample time to test their accuracy. Yet they have not yet 
produced one single proof out of these volumes, that Mr. Turnsunn 
is a man capable of betraying his trust, or of being prompted by his 
religion to publish what is false. Can his opponents prove as much 
for themselves ? 


We regretted that we were last week unable to lay before our 
readers the text of the Prince of Wates’s letter to the Committee for 
Erecting the Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851. That letter 
has now probably been read by every person who can read in the 
kingdom, and there can be but one opinion about it. It isa touching 
and a noble composition; the spontaneous effusion of an expansive 
and an affectionate heart; creditable to the writer alike as a 
man and as a son; and in itself a triumphant refutation of the 
scandalous insinuations which have been freely made in high places 
against the capacity and even the personal character of the Heir 
APPARENT. 





The subsequent developments of the proposal to substitute a statue 
of the Prince for that of the Quzen are less gratifying. A contem- 
porary informs us that it has been ** thought best for the sculptor and 
for the public that the alterations in the memorial should also be 
made under the guarantee of the Committee ;” for which purpose 
‘** Messrs. Forey, Marocuetr1, WestMacotr, SMIRKE, Gopwrn, and 
General Grey were nominated a Committee to confer on this subject 
with Mr. Dunnam.” It is, indeed, a curious mode of facilitating the 
labours of a sculptor to put him under the dictation of three rivals, 
two architects, a soldier, and a gentleman of general accomplishments. 
We have not one word to say against any one of these gentlemen ; 
every one of whom we believe to be a man of perfect honour and 
undoubted ability. Only we ask: Is this fair to Mr. Durwam ? 





The Atheneum returns to the charge against M. pu CHarxvu on 
the strength of Mr. Watxen’s letter, and calls upon the former 
gentleman to reply to the point about the sailing of the ship to and 
from Fernan Vaz, M. pu Cuaruvis, we believe, in France, and may, 
therefore, safely be abused (even by Mr. Matone) in his absence. 
But, assuming that there is a mistake proved about the sailing of the 
ship, is it honest in the Atheneum to omit all mention of the fact that, 
even in Mr. Warxen’s letter, there is distinct proof that he did make 


journeys into the interior, and did kill several gorillas with his own 


hand, in contravention of the insinuations, and even assertions to the 
contrary in which our contemporary has so freely indulged. 
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THE GREAT UNDERGROUND TREASURY. 


Metallurgy: the Art of Extracting Metals from their Ores, and adapt- 
ing them to various purposes of Manufacture. By Joun Percy, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Vol. I.: Fuel, Fire-clays, Copper, Zinc, Brass, 
&e.) London: John Murray. 1861. Royal 8vo. pp. 635. 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Sor the year 1860. (From the Memoirs of the Geological Survey.) 
By Rorert Hunt, F.R.S. London: Longmans. 1861, Royal 
8vo. pp. 217. 

HE WEALTH OF ENGLAND is so intimately connected with 
her mineral resources, that, like a careful trader, she annually 

** takes stock ” of all her operations, and publishes the returns—having 
no reason to be ashamed of them—for the information of the world. 
Our capital, our machinery, our skilled artisans, might all emigrate, 
if our home-born supply of coal and iron were to fail. The materials 
could, indeed, be brought to us from abroad, but it would be cheaper 
still, as the prophet found it of old, to go to the uncomplying moun- 
tain. When we visited Swansea in 1848, there were ships in her docks 
laden with Australian copper ore, and ship-loads of Australian ore 
encumbered the quays. Cottagers ornamented their window-sills 
with malachite and azurite, and bordered their garden- plots with the 
green and blue mineral. It is not so now; the colonists import our 
coal instead of sending us their ores, and the produce of the Burra- 
burra is smelted at the mines. 

Sir Henry De la Beche, in the Inaugural Discourse at the opening 
of the School of Mines, in November 1851, valued the mineral pro- 
duce of Great Britain and Ireland at twenty-four million pounds per 
annum, or about four-ninths of that of all Europe, including these 
islands; an amount more than three times greater than the mining 
produce of Russia and Poland, and four times that of France. 
In Mr. Hunt’s “ Mineral Statistics for 1860,” the returns exhibit 
a total amount of thirty-seven millions, exclusive of the building- 
stone, brick-earth, and similar materials, estimated in the sta- 
tistics of the previous year at nearly eight millions sterling. 
The coal returns for Enwand and Wales, during the year 1860, 
show an extraordinary increase. It may be remembered that in 
Mr. Hull's * Coal-fields of Great Britain” (see Critic of February 2, 
1861, page 148), the coal raised in 1858 was stated to be 57 
million tons, and the present and future produce was estimated at 60 
millions. Upon this assumption, the coal-fields of England and 
Wales it was calculated, would last 1000 years; whereas upon our 
estimate of the present rate of annually increasing consumption, we 
should exhaust all our available coal in the space of a century. The 
actual produce of 1859 was 614 millions of tons; and last year it 
mounted up to 69 millions, or, with the addition of the Scottish coal- 
mines, to 80 millions; besides which, there were four million tons of 
small coal left useless on the pit-banks. At this rate there can 
be little doubt we shall raise 90 million tons of coal by the 
year 1870; and the only check we can anticipate will arise 
from the overgrowth of the mining population, already estimated 
at half-a-million by Professor Morris in his recent lectures on coal. 
The total amount of coal exported in the year 1860 was 6,788,060 
tons, being little moré'than the total of the preceding year; while 
the exportation to France has experienced a slight falling off. 
Next to coal, the most important articles are copper, iron, lead, 
and other metals, the value of which will be shown most readily by 
Mr. Hunt’s summary of the mining produce of Great Britain and 
Ireland for two years, 
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Mr. Hunt has done the state good service in the preparation of 
these annual volumes, which have appeared now for the last thirteen 
years, and are valuable as an index of the national prosperity, whilst 
every page must have a particular use for some of those who are 
practically concerned in various branches of the mining interest. 
To the Government School of Mines we may also consider ourselves 
indebted for another, and very important work—though not published 
officially—by one of its professors, who twenty years ago abandoned 
the practice of medicine, in order to pursue a class of researches which 
require a man’s whole time, and ample means for their successful 
prosecution. 

Dr. Percy’s “ Metallurgy,” of which we have here but the first 
instalment, treats of all those processes by which metals are extracted 
from their ores, and adapted to various purposes of manufacture. 
Copper and zinc, with their alloys, are the only metals described in 
this volume; but a large portion of it is devoted to general con- 
siderations, to a very full and complete account of all the varieties of 
fuel and furnaces, and to elaborate chemical investigations of the 
composition of the fire-clays employed, and the slugs produced in the 
furnaces. It is illustrated by 152 woodcuts, which may be regarded 
as accurate, though small, mechanical drawings. Dr. Percy is 
justly proud of them, for it is only measurable drawings of this 
kind which are of real utility in practice. A second volume is 
promised before the end of another year, and is to contain the 
history of iron, lead, silver, gold, tin, and all the other metals, 
so that it is likely to equal this in bulk as well as interest! 
Nearly the whole of the material is said to be collected, and almost all 
the illustrations are already executed. We trust nothing will occur 
to delay the completion of a work of such national importance. 

Considering the magnitude of the interests concerned, and the 
high antiquity of the art, it is not a little singular that we have 
hitherto possessed no special treatises on metallurgy, except the 
old Latin book of Agricola, published in 1555, and the German 
work of Karsten in 1831. An excellent sketch of the state of 
metallurgy in this country and France is presented by Mr. 
Tylor’s Report on the Metal-work of the French Exhibition. 
The literature of the subject is almost wholly foreign, consisting of 
articles scattered through the mining journals of Sweden, Germany, 
and France. This is not to be attributed to the ignorance of our 
smelters; for Dr. Percy testifies to their knowledge of the theory 
and practice of their art, and declares that they are not excelled by 
any metallurgists in Europe. But they appear to have regarded 
metallurgy as a secret craft, with which neither the public nor the 
very miners who supplied the ores had any business. Even Dr. 
Percy himself, so lately as 1859, was astonished by meeting with a 
refusal of some particulars he sought from ‘certain smelters, whom 
he had long had the pleasure of numbering among his personal 
friends.”” But having now succeeded in honourably procuring all the 
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information he desired, without the help of any smelter or assayer, 
he reminds them that “‘ secrets which are known to many have but 
little value, and might as well be known to all.” We suspect that, 
as in the case of Babbage’s “‘ Economy of Manufactures,” the trade 
will not be altogether delighted with the “ chiel ” who has taken these 
notes and printed them. That the scientific accomplishments of the 
“‘ practical man” are not always very high, may be seen by some of 
the specifications of patents for new processes of coking and 
copper-smelting, which Dr. Percy has quoted. The observations on 
the Patent Laws are well also worthy of attention. 

In preparing the history of copper-smelting, Dr. Percy has had the 
advantage of comparing his own observations and researches with 
those of M. le Play, engincer-in-chief of French mines, and Professor 
of Metallurgy in the Mining School of France. This enthusiast, after 
having visited all the copper works of the Continent, including those 
in Siberia, and having made repeated visits to South Wales for pur- 
poses of study, during the twenty years previous to 1848, published 
an elaborate account of every known process relating to the smelting of 
copper, and also made the most minute calculations on the cost of each 
operation. The earliest indication of copper-smelting in this country 
is afforded by a mass of metallic copper, bearing a Latin inscription, 
which was found near Conway, only a few miles from Llandudno, where 
carbonate of copper, an ore of the most easily reducible kind, still 
continues to be raised. King Edward III. granted the right of work- 
ing copper mines at Alston Moor and other places in the North of 
England, to companies of mining adventurers; and in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth there were extensive mines of copper pyrites worked 
at Keswick, of which the Queen deprived the Earl of Northumberland. 
In Staffordshire copper smelting was carried on from an early period 
at the famous Ecton mine; the works were abandoned before Plot’s 
visit in 1686, on account of the importation of Swedish copper, but 
were resumed in 1750. In Lancashire it was practised early in the 
eighteenth century at Warrington, and at a later period near Liver- 
pool, with Cornish and Irish ores, but discontinued about the year 
1800. ‘The ores of Anglesea were smelted at St Helens before 1815; 
and the business was resumed in 1830, near the old works, chiefly for 
South American ores. Copper-smelting was also carried on formerly 
to a small extent at Bristol. The Cornish ores were shipped to 
South Wales as early as 1602, “either to save cost in fuel,” says 
Carew, “or to conceal profit,” for the mine adventurers considered 
themselves the victims of a conspiracy on the part of the Welsh 
copper smelters, and made several attempts to refine their own 
ores, during the last century, which proved unsuccessful, ‘through 
ill management and roguery of the workmen.” At the present 
time the trade has all concentrated in Swansea, and it would 
be difficult to select a more eligible site, on account of its 
proximity to the Cornish mines, and still more to the great coal-field 
of South Wales. It is a most convenient port for the Cuban and 
other foreign ores, which are advantageously smelted along with the 
comparatively poor productions of Cornwall. Moreover, the privilege 
which the Swansea smelters enjoy, of pouring out dense volumes of 
sulphureous and arsenical smoke from comparatively low ehimneys, 
would not be readily conceded in many other parts of the kingdom, 
A thick white cloud of copper smoke perpetually hangs over the 
works and their vicinity, and in certain directions of the wind it 
may be tasted, says Dr. Percy, in every house in Swansea. In fine 
weather it is distinctly visible from the opposite coast of Devonshire. 
The influence of this smoke on vegetation is sufficiently attested by 
the scorched and barren aspect of the hill sides near Swansea ; and 
we have heard of one unhappy cow being put in the witness-box to 
show its injurious effects on the animal frame. But neither legal pro- 
ceedings, nor scientific attempts to condense and utilise the sulphur, 
have hitherto succeeded in abating the nuisance. Legal authorities 
consider this kind of smoke exceptional, and “ the inhabitants 
generally seem habituated to the inhalation of the smoke, and 
submit to the evil with unmurmuring resignation.” It was 
calculated by Le Play, that out of the 200,000 tons of copper- 
ore annually smelted (before 1848), no less than 46,000 tons 
of sulphur was volatilised, producing double that weight of sulphurous 
acid to be discharged into the air. The value of the sulphur lost was 
estimated at no less than 200,000/. Dr. Percy thinks it not impro- 
bable that the manufacture of sulphuric acid may eventually be 
combined with copper-smelting, so as to render the process com- 
paratively innocuous and confer an additional profit. The ores 
of copper are classified by the smelter according to their richness 
and the treatment they require. Thus native copper only needs 
refining, while the oxides, carbonates and silicates require fusion 
for “‘ coarse copper” previous to refining ; and the sulphides have first 
to undergo the process of roasting to expel the sulphur, or make them 
sweet, before the fusion and refining. Ores which contain less than 
30 per cent. of copper require a preliminary fusion to convert 
them into regulus, in which the metal is more concentrated. ‘The 
richest deposits of native copper that have been discovered are 
those in the Cambrian rocks on the north, or British, side of Lake 
Superior ; but the ** Federals” also have their share. ‘ At Minnesota, 
in 1854, not fewer than forty men were engaged during twelve months 
in cutting up a single mass of native copper, weighing about 500 tons.” 
A sonsiderable quantity of metallic copper, intermixed with quartz, is 
imported into Swansea from Chili. Native copper, and especially 
this from Chili, is remarkable for its toughness. 
Red oxide, containing when pure 88 per cent. of copper, occurs in 








Cornish, South American, and especially in Australian ores. Green 
carbonate, or malachite, containing 57 per cent. of copper, was 
formerly considered chiefly as an ornamental substance, of which 
Russia had the monopoly ; but of late years enormous quantities of it, 
and of the blue carbonate, have been raised in South Australia. Some 
of it is quite equal in beauty to the Siberian malachite, and gene- 
rally the copper produced in the smelting is of the best quality. 
Vitreous copper, or grey sulphide (copper-glance), contains nearly 
four-fifths of its weight of copper, and crystallizes in prisms; it is of 
frequent occurrence in Cornwall, but not in very great abundance. 
Purple copper, with 56 per cent. of copper, and crystallizing in cubes, 
is also found in Cornwall, and in Sweden, Chili, &c. Copper pyrites, 
the chief source of British copper, is a compound of sulphide of 
copper with sulphide of iron, and, when pure, contains 35 per 
cent. of copper. It is largely imported from Cuba and South 
America, as well as from Cornwall and Devon. It may be known 
from iron pyrites by its brass-yellow colour and comparative softness; 
for iron pyrites (mundic) will strike fire with steel. It tarnishes with 
blue and purple tints, and dissolves in aquafortis or vitriol, while gold 
is only soluble in aqua regia; neither is it malleable like gold, 
but breaks with uneven surfaces. The crystals are tetrahedral. 
Grey copper ore (fahlerz) is also abundant in Cornwall, and con- 
tains antimony or arsenic, and sometimes both, with 37 per cent. of 
copper (when pure), and occasionally as much as 10 per cent. of 
silver. The arsenic is partly volatilised in the smelting (and some- 
times renders the water poisonous at the works), but it appears to be 
rarely, if ever, completely eliminated; for Dr. Alfred Taylor found 
traces of it in forty samples of copper wire, foil, and gauze, employed by 
chemists, and also in two out of five specimens of electrotype copper. 
But, as Dr. Percy points out, he does not appear to have examined 
any specimens of “ best selected copper ;” so that his experiments do 
not justify the conclusion to which he has come, “ that all the copper 
used in commerce, the arts, and chemistry, refined or unrefined, 
contains arsenic.” The ores of Cornwall consist chiefly of copper 
pyrites, mixed with quartz, iron pyrites, and other constituents of 
the vein, which are separated as far as possible by a process of 
‘‘dressing”” at the mine. The ore is drawn from the shaft up to the 
dressing floor and made to fall on rows of inclined bars, by which it 
is sifted into three sizes; and while the larger rocks are broken with 
sledge hammers by girls, who separate the ore from the refuse, the 
roughs, or second size, and the smalls are washed and hand picked. 
The prills, or richest part of the ore, is crushed between iron roller 
and passed through half-inch sieves. The dredge, or poorer part, is 
“‘jigzed” or washed in cisterns, and usually forms separate parcels. 
The amount of copper in the dressed ore varies from 4 to 20 per cent. 
Samples of the various parcels of ore are selected by the mining- 
agent, against the time for holding a “ticketing,” or sale; and a 
portion of each sample is sent to the company’s assayer, whose busi- 
ness it is to ascertain the quantity of fine copper, in order to fix the 
price per ton at which the parcel will be offered. For the last hun- 
dred years it has been arranged between the miners and smelters that 
sales should be held at stated periods; the places being Swansea, 
Truro, Redruth, Poole, and Cambourne. The miners allow the 
smelters 1 cwt. additional in each ton, for supposed ‘* waste in re- 
moval,” and a variable quantity as compensation for ‘* moisture in 
the ore.” In addition to this, they derive their chief profit from 
the ‘‘surplus,” or amount of copper obtained from the ore above 
that indicated by the assay. This is so well understood, that, in 
respect to certain rich ores, it has been found necessary to make 
a reduction on the produces actually obtained, and report the assay 
arbitrarily lower! The average ‘‘ surplus” bas been 9 per cent., 
so that the smelters received 100 tons of copper, where only 91 were 
indicated by the assay. On the other band, a considerable quaatity 
of copper is absorbed in the furnace bottoms, and cannot be recovered 
until they are renewed ; anda small amount, not exceeding } per cent., 
is lost in the slag. The copper left in the slags was formerly not less 
than 2°8 per cent., according to Le Play, and the loss on 30,000 
tons of copper, annually smelted in his time, must have been 
840 tons, which at 100/. per ton, would amount to 84,000/. a year. 
There are eighteen copper-smelting companies in England and 
Wales, chiefly at Swansea and Liverpool. About half of them act in 
concert ; their managers assemble weekly, compare results, and agree 
upon a uniform or “settled” list of produces. These “ Associated 
Copper-Smelters ” are pledged to inviolable secrecy in everything 
relating to assays! 

Although it is possible to reduce copper ores and convert them into 
fine copper at a single operation, it is found more economical to effect 
the reduction by a series of six or more operations. Reverberatory 
furnaces are employed, both for calcining and melting the ores, and 
the fuel is a mixture of binding and free-burning coal. In these 
furnaces a bed of clinkers, formed by the melting together of the coal 
ashes, is ingeniously used as a substitute for a grate, on which small 
and inferior coal may be consumed, such as could not otherwise be 
profitably employed, as they would drop through an ordinary 
grate. The ores are mixed so as to average 8 to 10 per cent. 
of copper, the rest being chiefly sulphide of iron, and various silicates, 
carbonate of lime and magnesia, barytes, fluor, &c. In the first ope- 
ration about half the sulphur contained in the ore is expelled by gentle 
roasting. In the second it is melted in the ore-furnace slong with 
the “ metal-slag” of former smeltings, in order to obtain a “ regulus ” 
with 35 per cent. of copper, and “ ore-furnace” slag, which is thrown 
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away. The regulus, or cvurse metal, is again calcined, and afterwards 
melted with the addition of “roaster” and “refinery” slags, rich in 
oxide of copper, and with carbonates of copper, or ores containing 
oxide of copper. The produce of this operation consists of ‘ metal- 
slag” and a regulus (or white-metal) containing 75 per cent. of copper. 
The fifth process is another roasting, in which air is allowed to circulate 
freely, and the products are “ roaster-slag,” and blister-copper, with 
95 per cent. of metal. In the last process, or refining, the marketable 
copper is separated from the “refinery slag.” The fused metal is 
exposed to the oxidising action of air till saturated with di-oxide, in 
which state it is called “dry copper,” and is then converted into 
“‘tough-copper” by throwing anthracite or free-burning coal on its 
surface, and plunging a long pole of green wood into the melted 
metal ; the evolution of gas and vapour causes the metal to splash 
about and expose every part to the reducing action of the coal on its 
surface. This operation appears to be very critical, for if not done to a 
nicety the copper may be “ over-poled,” or require to be poled again. 
When copper is intended for rolling, lead is mixed with it just 
before lading and casting, in order to render it more malleable and 
ductile. The ‘best selected copper,” used for brass making and 
other purposes for which ordinary copper is unfit, is obtained by 
melting out of the regulus, or fine-metal, a portion of inferior copper 
and roasting the remainder separately. The copper first reduced, 
amounting to one-fourth or one-half of the whole, is called “ tile 
copper,” or ‘* bottoms,” and contains certain impurities, such as tin. 
The ‘‘ moss copper” which is given to visitors at the works is found 
in cavities of the regulus from particular ores. 

Brief and imperfect as our sketch must be of the contents of this 
truly national work, we cannot condense it within the limits of a single 
notice, and must hope to return to the subject ere long. It is not a 
matter of fugitive interest, and will suffer no harm by keeping. 








A FACSIMILE OF GRAY’S ELEGY. 
A Facsimile of the Original Autograph Manuscript of Gray's Elegy. 
Photographed by Messrs. Cunpatt, Downes, and Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1862. 


[ig PRODUCING THIS FACSIMILE of the original copy of the 

famous ‘* Elegy” in Gray’s autograph, photography has rendered 
important and novel service to literature. Next, indeed all but equal 
to the pleasure of beholding the paper upon which the poet’s hand 
rested when he traced those lines whereby his “‘ thoughts were wedded 
to immortal verse,” is the satisfaction of having before us that which 
we know to bean exact photographic facsimile of such adocument. Inthe 
case of this particular poem, the interest is materially enhanced by the 
facts attendant upon the history of the composition and of the manuscript 
itself; above all by the opportunity which it gives us of noting the 
many important emendations which were made in the poem by Gray 
himself, before it finally attained to that degree of absolute purism 
which has been assigned to it by the universal voice of critics. 

The original MS. appears to be written upon the four sides of a 
sheet of letter paper of the ordinary size—about nine inches by seven. 
The writing is faint by wear and perhaps by the pristine dulness of 
the ink; but the handwriting, though necessarily close and with in- 
terlineations between, is very clear and legible. Gray, indeed, seems 
to have been nearly as great a purist in the form as he was in the 
matter of his writings. The paper has the crease of a fold, as if it 
had been carried in the pocket-book of the poet, where it lay perdu 
for some time, only making its appearance when he enjoyed the 
society of his intimate friends, and at those intellectual gatherings which 
took place around the tea-tables of the précieuses of the day. It will 
be remembered with what reluctance Gray was induced, was indeed 
forced into the publication of the ‘‘Elegy.” The story is told in 
some printed remarks which accompany the facsimile : 


To publish directly was universally held to be derogatory to a writer of a 
grade above Curll’s hacks. Shenstone enumerates among tbe apologies com- 
monly made by persons guilty of “a violation of modesty” in commencing as 
authors, the “ accidental elopements of a composition,” the danger of an im- 
perfect and surreptitious publication, the indiscreet pressure of friends, the pious 
and well-meant frauds of acquaintances, and the irresistible commands of per- 
sons in high life. So copies of the “Elegy” being handed about by the indis- 
creet Horace Walpole, one fell into the hands of the editor of a piratical publi- 
cation, called ‘“‘ The Magazine of Magazines,” who at once wrote to the author 
to inform him of his intention to print it, and to request the honour of further 
communications. The poet, of course declined, and wrote to his friend Walpole, 
‘**T have but one bad way left to escape the honour they would inflict upon me; 
and therefore am obliged to desire you would make Dodsley print it immedi- 
ately (which may be done in less than a week’s time), from your copy, but 
without my name;” and he subsequently remarked, ‘If he would add a line 
or two tosay it came into his hands by accident, I should likeit better.” Horace 
Waipole accordingly penned an Advertisement to the Reader, assuring him that 
accident only brought the poem before the public, although an apology was 
unnecessary to any but the author; and the poet in acknowledgment writes, ‘I 
thank you for your advertisement, which saves my honour.” Among many 
foolish fashions which have gone out since then, the fashion which made it 
necessary to publish the “ Elegy in a Country Churcbyard,” by the aid of such 
ingenious hypocrisy is among the least to be regretted. The poem was pub- 
lished in February, 1751, in quarto, with the quaint title of ‘An Elegy wrote 
in a Country Churchyard,” price sixpence; the title-page being decorated with 
skulls, hour-glasses, and crossbones, in white upon a black bar. It was anony- 
mous here, and so continued to be published for many years; but the rogues of 
the ‘‘ Magazine of Magazines” had no such delicacy. They hurried it into print 
a few days before the active Dodsley could be ready with the author’s edition. 
The plan of the ‘‘ Magazine of Magazines” was to intreduce its pieces of poetry 
and prose by the machinery of a supposed club of convivial gentlemen of lite- 
rary tastes. Accordingly in their February number Hilario rising remarks— 





‘* Gentlemen, give me leave to sooth my own melancholy and amuse you in a 
most noble manner with a full copy of verses by the very ingenious Mr. Gray, 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. They are Stanzas written in a country churchyard.” 
By this indiscretion the reluctant Poet was drawn into publicity, and his fame 
began to be heard of, even in the quiet retreat of Stoke. 

The history of the MS., which the present possessor, Mr. 
Wrightson, claims (and with apparent justice) to be ‘the only 
existing draught of the poem, the autograph at Pembroke House, 
Cambridge, being manifestly a fair copy made by the poet”—is as 
follows: It was found in the papers bequeathed by Gray to his 
friend and biographer Mason, to whom the poem had been submitted, 
and to whom also Gray was indebted for some most judicious emenda- 
tions. Mason left them to his curate, Mr. Bright, by whose son they 
were sold in 1845. At that sale, the sheet of paper containing the 
“Elegy” fell to Mr. Penn, of Manor House, Stoke-Pogis, for one 
hundred pounds. In 1854, the interesting relic again was offered for 
public competition; when its present proprietor, Mr. Robert Charles 
Wrightson, carried it off after a brisk bidding, in which some of 
the most eager collectors of the day took part, for one hundred and 
thirty-one pounds. 

The greatest value which attaches to this draught of the 
“Elegy,” is in the indications which it affords of the improve- 
ments which Gray effected in it by way of emendation. The 
draught contains, inter alia, six verses which are not to be found 
in the printed version, and, although some of them are full of grace 
and beauty, it cannot be denied that they are amenable to charges of 
redundancy and a tendency to drawing out the “linked sweetness” 
which renders their elision a judicious act. The verbal differences 
are numerous, and always in favour of the amended version. We 
proceed to give an account of them : aS 

In the second stanza, “‘ And all the air,” of the printed edition, 
stands “‘ And now the air,” a repetition of the “now,” in the former 
line, which was clearly inelegant. In the fourth line of the same 
verse “‘ and” has been substituted for ‘‘ or ” in the original. 

In the first three verses of the fifth stanza there has been con- 
siderable alteration and amendment. ‘Thus they stand in the 
draught : 

For even sleep. The breezy call of morn, 
Or swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
Or Chaunticleer so shrill, or echoeing horn. 

In the eighth verse, ‘ rustic joys” has been corrected to ‘* homely 

joys.” The first two lines of the tenth are in the draught as follows, 
Forgive, ye proud, th’ involuntary fault, 
If Memory to these no trophies raise. 

In the twelfth, ‘‘reins of empire” has been amended into “‘ rod of 
empire”’—an obvious improvement when considered in connection 
with the verb fo sway. The verses that follow are somewhat altered 
in their sequence; but in noting the emendations we follow the 
numeration of the printed copy. In the thirteenth, instead of ‘*re- 
pressed,” we have “depressed.” In the fifteenth there has been a 
remarkable emendation. In the MS. it stands thus: 

Some village Cato,* who, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest; 
Some Cesar guiltless of its country’s blood. 

It is said that it was to the delicate taste of Mason that Gray was 
indebted for the substitution of Hampden for Cato, Milton for Tully, 
and Cromwell for Casar—an improvement too obvious to require 
criticism, but which the tendency of Gray to classical allusions did not 
enable him to discover for himself. 

In the eighteenth verse, ‘‘ crown the shrine” stands for “‘ heap the 
shrine,” as printed, and after the eighteenth occur four entire verses 
which are omitted in the printed version. They are as follows : 


The thoughtless World to Majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolise success ; 

But more to Innocence their safety owe 

Than Power and Genius e’er conspired to bless. 


And thou who, mindful of the unhonoured Dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led 

To linger in the lonely walks of Fate, 


Hark how the sacred calm that reigns around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whisp’ring from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


No more with Reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 
But through the cool, sequester’d vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom. 

That part, at least, of these verses were struck out by Gray himseli 
before he completed the poem, is obvious from the circumstance that 
some of them is used in a transmuted shape in the verses which were 
printed ; the very phrase, “ cool, sequestered vale of life,” occurring 
in the nineteenth verse. In the same verse, * learned to stray,” stood 
in the draught “knew to stray. In the twenty-first, ‘‘ Elegy” is 
‘‘Epitaph” in the original, In the last line of the twenty-third 
there has been a manifest improvement; for in the draught it 
stands : 

And buried ashes glow with social fires. 
The twenty-fourth stanza is entirely altered, and considerably for 
the better. Originally it ran thus: 


If chance, that e’er some pensive Spirit more, 
By sympathetic musings here delay’d, 

With vain, though kind inquiry shall explore 
Thy once-loved haunt, this long deserted shade. 


y 








* This name is rendered almost illegible by the creasing of the fold. 
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The last line of the twenty-fifth verse is equally altered for the 
better, from . 
On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn. 
And to this follows a verse which has been omitted in the printed 


version : 
Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labours done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 
The twenty-seventh verse, instead of 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 


had 
With gestures quaint, now smiling as in scorn. 

After the twenty-ninth verse, and before the Epitaph, the follow- 
ing verse was originally inserted, which has since, and we think very 
properly, been omitted : 

There scatter’d oft the earliest of ye year, 
By hands unseen are frequent vi'lets found ; 
The robin loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

In the Epitaph are two amendments. In the original, one line 

stood, 

Large was his bounty and his Aeart sincere. 
The printed edition substitutes the word “soul.” The last verse, 
also, ran thus: 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor seek to draw them from their dread abode 

(His frailties there in trembling hope repose) ; 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

The study of these careful emendations is interesting and most 
instructive ; for it shows with what earnest and untiring labour great 
works are accomplished, and leads us to understand how it was that 
Virgil (teste Donatus) never wrote more than ten lines in a single day 
—a lesson to be profitably laid to heart by pseudo-poets of the pre- 
sent day, who spin forth ‘ poems” and “ proverbial philosophies ” by 
the league. 

The printed remarks which accompany the facsimile touch slightly 
upon the question of the locality alluded to in the ‘ Elegy.” The 
writer of these observations appears to think it likely that the neigh- 
bourhood of Burnham Beeches, in Buckinghamshire, is the true spot, 
and quotes a letter from Gray to Horace Walpole, in which the 
poet commends the place as “ a little chaos of mountains and 
precipices; mountains, it is true, that do not ascend much above 
the clouds, nor are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover 
Cliff; but just such hills as people who love their necks as 
well as I do may venture to climb, and crags that give the eye as much 
pleasure as if they were more dangerous: both vale and hill are 
covered with most venerable breeches ... At the foot of one of 
these, squats me I (i penseroso), and there grow to the trunk a whole 
morning.” As for the churchyard, the writer adds “ the picturesque 
churchyard in the path at Stoke probably furnished the rest.” ‘To 
this we can but say that, whilst it supplies nothing likely to clear up 
the much debated point as to locality, it offers a theory at least as 
probable as that which gives to Grantchester Churchyard the honour 
of being the veritable spot. This seems to be based upon no better 
grounds than that when Grey was at Cambridge he, as is the wont 
of many undergraduates, made the round by Grantchester fields into 
the Trumpington Road his favourite “ constitutional.” It would need, 
however, better reasons than this, to make us believe that Grey 
would have chosen the immediate vicinity of the University of 
Cambridge, for the locus of a picture of rural retirement and 
innocence. 








THE SPHINX FOR THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Cdipus on the Sphinx for the Nineteenth Century : or Politico-Polemical 
Riddle Interpreted. By Ax Oxy CLotuEs Puitosopner, London: 

Manwaring. . 383. 

F WE INFORM OUR READERS that this volume is magni- 
ficently bound in Magenta, that its type and paper are admirable, 
we are probably saying the best that can be said for it. Mr. William 
Brade, who has, perhaps, youth to plead for his sins and shortcomings, 
is a clever, vivacious, vigorous, but coarse, careless, and arrogant 
writer; and he mistakes overflow of animal spirits for fulness of 
thought and depth of conviction. There is something exceedingly 
aya ape age in the title; a title, besides, which savours of quackery. 
n the main the work is an onslaught on the popular theologies under 
their most obnoxious aspects; and those of its pages not devoted to 
savage denunciations of Cummingism, Spurgeonism, and kindred 
abominations, are filled with raw metaphysics, raw mysticism, raw 
theology, raw politics, and the very rawest speculation. Passages of 
rough humour and rough eloquence shine forth amid others marked 
by the worst taste. Style, punctuation, spelling, grammar, are all 
eccentric; and the beautiful type only makes more conspicuous the 
countless typographical blunders. The author is an imitator of 
Carlyle, and talks of Dr. Dryasdust, Dead Sea apples, and so on, 
exactly like the Great Master. When aggressive and satirical, the 
author, if often indecent, is amusing; when he ventures into the region 
of the transcendental, he is superficial, crazy, chaotic, absurd, and 
tiresome. In truth, though he gives himself the airs of a philosopher, 
he is not a philosopher at all; for philosophers are never oracular 
and dogmatic, but modest in proportion as they are profound. 
Mr. Brade wearies us with infinite jargon about the parental 
principle, and the maternal principle in the universe, and 
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other pseudo-mystical crotchets; and he sports, from all lan- 
guages, scraps which he has picked up in the course of 
his miscellaneous reading. He cannot, however, conceal from us, that 
his knowledge of the tongues is as scanty as his acquaintance with 
philosophy is limited. His filth and ferocity are his own; his 
erudition is borrowed at third-hand or fourth-hand; indeed, it has 
passed through so many hands, as to be at last extremely crumpled 
and dirty. The assumption of omniscience is somewhat common in 
these days; but it cannot well be more ridiculous than in Mr. William 
Brade. He is a hundred Admirable Crichtons bundled into one. 
The worst thing about omniscience is, that if you are familiar with 
whatsoever the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth contain, you are apt to see what does not exist. In- 
stinetively omniscient, and rattling on with prodigious flippancy and 
fluency, Mr. Brade makes some astounding discoveries. He discovers 
that the Greek in which the New Testament is written is a “Tim 
Bobbin” dialect ; then shows how fitted he is to pronounce on Greek 
by talking of a phenomena! He discovers that Ego cugito sum is pure 
Cartesianism and elegant Latin; though a translation would be of 
service to the unlettered mob to which, in the present case, we our- 
selves belong. Availing himself of the guidance of a certain Dr. 
Edersheim, a converted Jew, we believe, which means a bad Cbris- 
tian, he cites the two famous Kabbalistic books, the Yecirah, or Book 
of Creation, and the Zohar, or Book of Splendour; he then says that 
the system expounded in these two books is corroborated by the 
Kabbala. He thus discovers that the Kabbala is a book, whereas the 
Kabbala was and is a doctrine. It wouldseem odd, after quoting the 
foremost philosophers of the Alexandrian School, to maintain that 
their views were confirmed by the Alexandrian School. He 
discovers that there was a Grand Llama in Thibet some 
centuries before the Christian Era. Now Buddhism is much 
older than Christianity; but the history of Thibet does not go 
higher than the seventh century of the Christian era. During that 
century Buddhism was established in Thibet. The full and fnal 
organisation, however, of the Llamaic bierarchy is of much later date ; 
so that there cannot be a grosser error than that into which Mr. Brade 
has headlong plunged with the ostentation so characteristic of sciolists. 

It would be foolish and wearisome to refute Mr, Brade’s many 
reckless assertions ; but a man who is illiterate enough to say “in the 
year Anno Domini,” and who can scarcely write a sentence which is 
not clumsily or ungrammatically constructed, has yet the presumption 
to declare that Mosaism is the very hornbook of morality, the merest 
pothooks and hangers of religion, and the alphabet of true worship for 
active intelligence, and that Plato and Pythagoras were not original 
thinkers. Certainly these two poor Greeks were not original 
thinkers if Mr. Brade is one. We quarrel with no man for hating 
imposture. The more a man wars with quacks and quackery, 
the nobler is the utterance of divinest adoration, the purer is 
the temple of God. But let this work and this warfare be carried 
on from the sternest, most sacred sense of duty; and let not even a 
Cumming be assailed by aught but righteous indignation, and 
such ridicule only as has scholarship to back and to justify it. 
The grotesqueness of Carlyle and the ribaldry and obscenity of Swift 
would be sorry weapons against the false prophets; but flung by one 
who deems himself earnest because he is irreverent, they almost tempt 
us to be on the side of the false prophets for the moment. Mr. Brade 
does not seem to have been in a school favourable to refinement. He 
has been a resident in Australia; and his volume looks as if it had 
been cooked from his communications to Melbourne periodicals. 
Indeed, apparently from the want of other matter, we are furnished 
with copious extracts from the Melbourne Argus relating to persons 
and things totally unknown and totally uninteresting to English 
readers. To these extracts we should have objected less if the book 
did not show throughout how deeply Mr. Brade partakes of 
Australian vulgarity and violence. We can deal with false 
prophets and false gods in our own way, and without sending for a 
Thersites from the Antipodes. A great revolution has begun in 
English religious thought, and it must, spite of fierce conservative 
prejudices, ultimately extend to English theology. But the athletes 
and advocates of the mighty transfigurement must be lofty in their 
speech and bearing as in their aims. How their cause would be 
degraded if they stooped, like Mr. Brade, to the lowest slang of the 
taproom, and if they varied the antics of the harlequin with the 
brutalities of the prizefighter. 

Mr. Brade’s grand remedy for social and spiritual maladies, is the 
doctrine of necessity as opposed to the doctrine of free will— 
or of moral freedom. The crime of bad priests in all ages has 
been that they have destroyed the sense of moral respon- 
sibility; they have taught a degrading fatalism and an unmanly 
resignation. But both necessity and free will as subjects for metaphy- 
sical debate, are the merest figments, the ghastliest abstractions. It 
is preposterous discussing whether man does or does not act 
from the strongest motive. He must act from the strongest 
motive, or else he would not act at all. To suppose a weaker 
motive to which he could by possibility have yielded, is to 


suppose that a motive can be alike the weakest and the strongest 


But the strongest motive may be either an 
external impulse or an internal force. In feeble natures it is the 
former; in vigorous natures it is the latter. Now we are in the 
highest sense free in proportion to our energy, ard to our 
experience of being energetic. This is enough for practical 


at the same time. 
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purposes, though hosts of metaphysical quibbles may be arrayed 
against it. He is morally free who feels himself to be morally 
free; and he is a moral slave who feels himself to be so. 
Unless the universe is a chimera, the creatures in the universe must 
submit to the conditions which it imposes. But is submission 
to those conditions a bondage? Free will and necessity are 
antagonisms, but the universe and the individual are absolute 
harmonies. We are quite consistent, then, in urging men to 
bow to the order of the universe, and to be moral beings too, because 
the two things imply each other. Indeed, morality is a simple com- 
pliance with the order of the universe. The deepest metaphysics and 
the most exalted morality always agree; but even if they did not, it 
is metaphysics, and never morality, which should be sacrificed. Sub- 
mission to the order of the universe, which means, in fact, making 
ourselves the servants, priests, and soldiers of that order, is con- 
founded by shallow and sophistical persons with the theological 
doctrine of resignation, and with the atheistical doctrine of circum- 
stances. To be resigned to what violates our conception, our ideal of 
eternal order is cowardice and guilt; and to say that man is the play- 
thing of circumstances is to forget the Divine reality, the man himself, 
with his victories, his empire over everything that surrounds him. 
Neither, then, necessarianism nor free will is to be taught as a dogma 
to mankind ; but man is to be perpetually appealed to as the minister 
and missionary of order in creation. 

Nor is prayer incompatible with order—prayer, which Mr. Brade, 
quoting from tie Yankee sage, Emerson, calls a disease of the will. 
Prayer is the utterance ofan emotion. Now, we are not obliged to jus- 
tify by logic any emotional breathing. The spontaneous being nobler 
than the rational, has never to vindicate itself to the rational. As the 
outburst of irrepressible aspiration and sympathy, prayer ascends to a 
sphere remote enough from earth’s murmurings, doubtings, and 
contradictions ; and, as it sweeps along, covers order with the 
garment of miracle. Pray on, then, in your joy; pray on in 
your sorrow, ye worshippers of the Omnipotent, and heed not 
what pedants may say of irrevocable decrees. Enough that prayer 
is a throbbing, insatiate, perennial need,—a passionate, ecstatic 
ery of your soul. And is it only the weak in will who pray? Does 
not the strong man cast down his strength, and the proud man his 

ride, and the valiant man his valour, at the altar of the Holiest One ? 

he Buddhists, after imagining a succession of hot hells, have ima- 
gined a succession of cold ones, as if frost were more terrible than 
flame. ‘To the coldest of the cold hells, where every anguish is accu- 
mulated, they doom sceptics and revilers. An appropriate punish- 
ment, since it is generally from the want of human warmth that a 
man enthrones himself in the solitary seat of the scorner. Now we 
should not like to thrust Mr. Emerson and his disciples who mock at 
prayer into the coldest of the cold Buddhists hells for ever, but a brief 
season there might teach them to honour what is stupendously 
emotional in the human race. Mr. Brade blunders about spirit and 
matter as he blunders about free will, necessity, and prayer. There 
is not much progress made in philosophy by babbling about spirit as 
imponderable force. Where Mr. Brade has picked up this empty 
phrase we inquire not ; but what he does not seem to know, is, that 
the most gifted philosophers have been neither materialists nor 
spiritualists. Philosophy has gained nothing, has achieved nothing, 
if it has not demonstrated once for all, the fruitful, poetic, sublime 
doctrine of unity of substance which sees everywhere life bursting into 
beautiful forms ; which rejects alike a hard materialism and mechanical 
spiritualism, and through which religion and philosophy become 
identical. King Solomon is never mentioned by Mr. Brade otherwise 
than as if that monarch and our author had often met in the bush and 
dined together. It cannot, indeed, be expected that Mr. Brade should 
show respect for dignities, seeing that he shows so little respect for his 
own dignity. From his intercourse with Solomon he seems to have 
learned that the Hebrew King was the author of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, though criticism has so seriously shattered the ancient creed 
on this point. Mr. Brade applauds Mr. Carlyle for attacking Paleyism, 
and is ignorant that long before Carlyle, theories that reduce the 
universe to a species of clockwork had been quarrelled with. In 
truth Carlyle, one of the most powerful and picturesque of writers, is 
far from being a deep or original thinker, though he has abundance 
of shrewd, solid, Scotch sense. In presenting us with an account of 
Buddhism—an account hideous, ludicrous, and disgusting —Mr. Brade 
says that students must refer to originals. He has no doubt himself 
extended his researches to the Chinese, Siamese, Thibetian, Mongolian, 
and numerous other authorities relating to the most remarkable 
religion on the earth; a religion remarkable, among other things, for 
the voluminousness of its sacred literature. If, instead of reading the 
whole of this sacred literature—distributed over so many languages— 
as he appears to have done, he had consulted an honest article on 
Buddhism in some good encyclopaedia, he would have been saved from 
talking the most idiotic and revolting trash we ever encountered. A 
crass conceit is almost worse than a ferocious intolerance in regard to 
the primordial religions of the world, which, however they may 
degenerate, must all have satisfied at first some great human yearning, 
unlocking the fountains of love while teaching duty and spreading 
civilisation. Mr. Brade calls the Sphinx a pleasing little piece of bijou- 
terie. ‘This may be extremely funny, but its comic pith we confess our- 
selves unable to perceive. 

Always either in the mire or in the mist, Mr. Brade, when 

mistiest, entertains us with assertions like the following: “that no 





one can conceive an idle thought without reaping the conse- 

quent effects of that psychical act by the way in which it injures the 

molecular condition of the brain, and that this brain is evidently 
destined to mould the type of existence, of which man is now but a 
foetal growth.” Sentences which either convey a commonplace, or 
are an unmeaning jumble. Ifthe former, what must be the molecular 
condition of Mr. Brade’s own brain, for surely the idlest of 
thoughts are thickly strewn over the pages of his wonderful work. 
While Mr. Brade condemns orthodox theologians for indulging 
in insane and monstrous interpretations of the Bible, he indulges 
in interpretations thereof still more monstrous and insane. It 
may be very horrible in Mr. Spurgeon to declare “that not only 
in the dazzling brightness of Heaven, but in the black impene- 
trable darkness of Hell is Christ’s omnipotence felt, and His 
sovereignty acknowledged, that the chains which bind damned souls 
are the chains of His strength ; that the tires which burn are the fires 

of His vengeance; that the burning rays which scorch through their 

eyeballs and melt their very hearts, are flashed from His vindictive 

eyes; that there is no power in Hell except His; that the very devils 
know His might; that He chained the great dragon ; that if He give 

him temporary liberty, yet that the chain isin His hand, and that He 

can draw him back, lest he go beyond his limit; that hell trembles at 

Christ; that the very howlings of lost spirits are the deep bass notes 

of His praise ; that while in heaven the glorious notes shout forth His 

goodness, in hell the deep growlings resound His justice, and His 

certain victory over His foes.” Amiable preacher, and not less con- 
sistent artist, for how compatible the black impenetrable darkness is 
with the fires of vengeance, the burning rays, the superfluity of flame ! 
But if Mr. Brade is less horrible, is he less offensive, when in the 
plentitude of his infullibility he reveals “that the real significance of 
the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth consists in the fact that He was 
not a disembodied ghost after His rising again from the tomb He was 
laid in; that He appeared as an angel of light, as a magnetic being, 
or angel possessing an osseous, muscular, and nervous system, without 
being blood-sustained; that the involuntary system was gone?” 
For a comparison of some of Dr. Cumming’s hallucinations with 
some of Mr. Brade’s we have neither space nor inclination, and our 
readers must already have had enough of Mr. Brade and his book. 
We blame less Mr. Brade for writing it, than the theological 
charlatans who provoke such unseemly productions, As Mr. Brade’s 
talent, though of the rudest type, is undeniable, we cannot part from 
him without offering a few words of friendly counsel. We advise him 
to learn before he ventures again to teach ; above all to learn modesty. 
Whether he can learn good taste is doubtful. An English Dictionary 
and an English Grammar would be of use to him, as he is equally 
ignorant of the art of writing and the art of thinking. If the book is 
merely a big advertisement of Mr. Brade’s pretensions; if he merely 
wishes to shriek himself and to get himself shrieked into notoriety, we 
have nothing more to say—we leave him, without pity, to his melan- 
choly fate. ATTicus. 








DR. MARSHALL HALL, 


Memoir of Marshall Hall, M.D., F.RS., &c. By His Wivow. 
London: Bentiey. 1861. 


1837 a paper was addressed to the Royal Society of London, 

describing a new system of nerves, and explaining their functions. 
This paper was rejected by the Council, the experiments by which it 
was supported were contemptuously ignored, and the theories broached 
finally condemned. The author had quoted, in the course of it, an 
experiment of Redi from Whytt, on the movements of the tortoise 
when deprived of its head. Some one of the Council wrote in the 
‘margin, ** Will they live after they are made soup of ?” ‘That paper 
now constitutes the first part of the New Organon of the nervous 
system. Those experiments have a world-wide fame, and their author, 
Dr. Marshall Hall, has died leaving a name which ranks with those of 
Harvey and Bell, and which alone exalts the fame of British physio- 
logists of this century to the highest place in the contemporary science 
of the world. The life of Marshall Hall is a singularly attractive 
record ; it is full of instruction. The tale is told in those volumes by 
an affectionate wife, who lays open to us the inner secrets of his heart, 
and discloses the moving springs of his labours and struggles. The 
author of this great discovery was an earnest, simple-hearted, and 
deeply religious man ; who became great because he sought only the 
truth, and succeeded because he laboured with purity and zeal. The 
simple earnestness of his life, and the faithful devotion with which he 
wrought, are characteristic of the illustrious philosopher who loved 
science and aimed at progress, who determined to be great, and to 
seek greatness only by pure paths. There are many who know the 
fame of Marshall Hall and would fain emulate his renown. They 
may profitably track his steps along the ascent to the pinnacle which 
he gloriously won. 

He was the son of a cotton bleacher and manufacturer near Not- 
tingham, of the middle station of life. He left school when fourteen, 
and, being placed originally with a chemist at Newark, he began 
studying anatomy and other subjects connected with medicine. He 
soon manifested the determination to labour and the desire for self- 
improvement, without which no man ever achieved success in the 
positive sciences. He wrote toa sister: “I already feel that I can 
be unremitting in my studies.” 

A friend called up to visit a patient very early one morning, before 
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daybreak, found young Hall hard at work studying medicine and 
chemistry. In 1809, being then nineteen, he was sent to Edinburgh 
to study for the medical profession. Here he steadily devoted him- 
self to the thorough performance of his duty as a student. He 
studied, thought, and observed incessantly. He took no pleasure, 
and sought no rest. He drew out an elaborate scheme for each 
day’s labour, and applied himself to it with peculiar ardour 
and enthusiasm. He asked permission of old Andrew Fyfe, 
the anatomist, to attend the rooms for practical anatomy early in the 
morning ; and when the students went before seven in the morning, 
they always knew that they should find Hall—‘ the student with the 
brown greatcoat on ”—assisting to dissect the preparation for demon- 
stration, His personal character thus shone through his earnest 
humble labour for self-improvement, so that, although Marshall Hall 
avoided intimacies, feeling that they would consume time, and spent 
his evenings working at home, he gained unconsciously the popularity 
which he did not court by extraneous arts, and in 1811 was elected 
by his fellows the Senior President of the Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, thus earning the K.C.B.-ship of the student career. He has 
himself described his habits in reading, to have been constantly to 
endeavour to carry his thoughts beyond the statements of his author ; 
and, in experimenting, to think intently on phenomena deemed in- 
explicable or inapplicable to the matter in hand. To this invaluable 
habit may be attributed no small part of the original investigation 
which distinguished the labours of Marshall Hall. Such was the in- 
domitable perseverance of this earnest worker, that besides the ordi- 
nary labours of a most industrious medical student, and the additional 
toil of supplying, by his own unaided exertions, his linguistic and 
other deficiencies of his early education, he voluntarily undertook 
the task of furnishing contributions on various scientific subjects to 
the periodicals of the time. 

_ At twenty-seven Dr. Marshall Hall took up his residence at Not- 
tingham, and speedily acquired a justly-founded reputation and lucra- 
tive practice. He continued his earnest private study, and published 
a work on the diagnosis (that is, distinction and detection) of disease, 
which has ever since been regarded as standard. One of the first to 
recognise its merits was the King’s physician, Baillie. When Marshall 
Hall called on Baillie a few months afterwards, he received him very 
kindly, and said: ‘I hope your father is well. I for one am much 
indebted to him for his extraordinary work on ‘ Diagnosis.” When 
Dr. Hall modestly told him that he, not his father, was the author of 
the work, Dr. Baillie exclaimed : ‘Impossible : it would have done 
credit to the greyest-headed philosopher in our profession.” Other 
works followed from the same untiring pen. It is impossible to 
chronicle all the valuable contributions to medical literature of a man 
whose industry never slept, who went straight from the sick bed to his 
study pen in hand; who saw nothing without thinking deeply over 
the phenomena which he witnessed ; whose lightest thoughts were 
worthy of record, and who never failed to follow to the furthest point 
each new train of ideas, The list of his published writings occupies 
five pages octavo of small print; and it may be truly said that 
nothing issued from his pen which was not marked by originality, or 
which did not present to the world perfectly new views on the subject 
of which he treated. His most important publication at this period 
of his career (1824) was “ On the Effects of Loss of Blood.” From 
the publication of this book dates the remarkable change in the prac- 
tice of British physicians which has led to the almost total disuse of 
venesection and the most striking diminution in the use of leeches. 
This great reform was mainly initiated by the striking exposition by 
Marshall Hall of the vital effects of the loss of blood. Every one 
advanced in life can remember that twenty years ago few diseases 
were treated without bleeding. The records, for example, of the 
General Hospital at Nottingham, to which Dr. Hall was physician, 
show that bleeding from the arm and by leeches was then an every- 
day practice, one student remembering to have bled seventeen 
patients in one afternoon. It appears that lately venesection had 
not been used there more than twice in a period of five years, 
This Is & reflection of a general change throughout England, and 
which has extended over the more advanced medical circles of 
Europe, although it has not yet reached Italy, as the unfortunate fate 
of Cavour testifies. The day had passed away of the bleeding-farriers 
and human leeches, such as those of Yorkshire, who had trenches 
fitted up in their surgery, around which stood the scores of patients 
who came periodically to have their veins opened, and whose blood 
ran away through those troughs in streams. The doctrines of Mar- 
shall Hall initiated a new era, and we find it desirable nowadays, not 
only to keep all the blood in the veins, but, in case of disease, to 
support, rather than diminish, the powers of life. In subsequent 
writings he developed the theme more fully, and not only afforded a 
rule for the employment of blood-letting with safety, which has pro- 
bably saved many hundred lives, but pointed out various diseases, 
especially in children, in which the effects arising from exhaustion 
had been commonly mistaken for inflammation, or congestion of the 
vessels of the brain. For several years Marshall Hall pursued his 
study of the circulation, producing a series of papers which the great 
Miiller described as being of “ ausser ordentliche Interesse”—of ex- 
traordinary interest, 

In the course of time he was elected Fellow of the Roysl Society, 
and was received by Sir Henry Halford, Dr. Baillie, and Dr. Watson, 
and other eminent physicians with a cordial esteem which greatly, 
aided his success in life. It was while examining the pulmonic circu- 





lation of the Triton that Dr. Marshall Hall was struck with the fact 
which led to the discovery of the spinal system. He thus describes 
the train of thought in some notes which he dictated during his last 
illness : 

The decapitated Triton lay on the table. I divided it between the anterior 
and posterior extremities, and I separated the tail. I now touched the external 
integument with the point of a needle; it moved with energy, assuming various 
curvilinear forms. What was the nature of this phenomenon? I had not 
touched a muscle: I had not touched a muscular nerve; I had not touched the 
spinal marrow. I had touched a cutaneous nerve. That the influence of this 
touch was exerted through the spinal marrow was demonstrated by the fact that 
the phenomenon ceased when the spinal marrow was destroyed. It was obvious 
that the same influence was reflected along the muscular nerves to the muscles, 
for the phenomenon again ceased when these nerves were divided. And thus 
we had the most perfect evidence of a reflex or diastaltic or diacentric action. 
From that day to this I have not ceased to pursue the subject in all its phases, 
physiological, pathological, and therapeutic. The result has been the discovery 
and the development of the spinal system. I will not venture to state what 
rank this discovery will hereafter take in physiology. I pursued my career of 
investigation into the spinal system during nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In its principle of action, its physiology, pathology, and thera- 
peutical applications, it has proved a guide to me during my long subse- 
quent researches into the phenomena and treatment of that herculean disease, 
epilepsy. 

From that time he never ceased to labour at this great subject, and he 
calculated that in the long interval of nearly twenty years he had devoted 
to it not less than twenty-five thousand leisure hours; and that of the 
hours devoted to the same subject in practice, in relation to patho- 
logy and diagnosis, he reckoned that number ought at least to be 
doubled. The papers which Marshall Hall drew up, recording his 
experiments and explaining his views, were presented by him to the 
Royal Society; and such was the enthusiasm with which he entered 
upon the investigation, that he expressed his intention of relinquish- 
ing practice, and devoting himself to the inquiry for five years, it these 
papers met with approval and encouragement. Very opposite, 
however, was the reception with which they met. The Royal 
Society was then, far more than now, in the hands of a scientific 
clique; and the persons who ruled the decisions of the council treated 
the opinions of Marshall Hall with ridicule, and_refused to examine 
the experiments upon which he based them. But in this century, 
although a powerful clique can oppose and hinder the introduction of 
new views, they cannot stifle them. Hall pursued his scientific inves- 
tigations with the earnestness of a man who had laboured for truth 
and felt that he had found it, On the 28th of June, 1840, he wrote: 
“Of one thing I am as confident as of anything human—that my 
labours will be remembered centuries after all this futile opposition is 
forgotten.” ‘The first medical journal of the day became the organ of 
his discoveries ; and through the pages of the Lancet Dr. Marshall 
Hall appealed to the whole medical world for the justice which the 
Royal Society had denied to him. He received thus an ample 
atonement. Men of the highest attainments were struck with the 
splendour and the originality of his views as to the existence of a third 
nervous system. Professor Faraday delivered a lecture on the 
‘ Excito-Motor System of Nerves,” at the Royal Institution, marked 
by all the beautiful perspicuity of his philosophic mind. Sir Henry 
Holland, Professor Grainger, Dr. Watson, Professor Miiller, and 
other great savaus, adopted and applauded his labours. ‘Thus he was 
encouraged to pursue his system to its final and most practical appli- 
cations. It has been truly said that until his discoveries the spinal 
cord had no real existence in physiology, and the nature of the acts 
by which we breathe and take our necessary food, the nature of all 
the acts of ingestion and egestion, the nature of a thousand excito- 
motory actions, constituting the class of spasmodic and paroxysmal 
diseases, was previously altogether unknown. 

The practical attainments of Marshall Hall as a physician were fully 
equal to his power as a physiologist. His truly loving and sym- 
pathetic nature, his firm uprightness of principle, original thought, 
and piercing sagacity, found an appropriate field in the sphere of 
medical observation, and his practice as a physician rose to the value 
of about four thousand a year. Ill-health, however, compelled him to 
retire at 63, upon a competency, owing to a distressing affection of the 
throat, which proved ultimately fatal. A letter which he wrote at 
this time to his son is peculiarly affecting, and deserves to be read 
by all, and remembered by all who read it. It expresses his 
satisfaction at having finished his “worldly work.” He had 
“‘ completed all that was required for his nervous system—experiment, 

physiology, and pathology,” and he wrote of his abiding faith in a 
spiritual rest in the eternal fature with the deep conviction of heart- 
felt religion, which had comforted and strengthened him through all 
his life-long struggles. ; 

We cannot follow Marshall Hall through the seven years of retire- 
ment in which he bore with unswerving resignation the horrors of an 
impending death by actual starvation, and the present sufferings 
which belong to an incurable narrowing of the gullet. They form @ 
study for the moralist, and the sincerely pious reader of whatever 
faith must be edified by reading in these intimate records how faith, 
hope, and charity can sweeten the bitterest drops in the cup of life. 
To the end, which came so surely and so sadly, Marshall Hall never 
ceased to labour at the beneficent applications to therapeutics of his 
old theories of nervous diseases. But his last achievement was, perhaps, 
the greatest of all. While lying on his deathbed he was still employed 
in perfecting the application of a new means of resuscitation for those 
asphyxiated by drowning or other causes. This great boon is one of 
the noblest benefactions which has ever been presented to mankind by 
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one man. Hundreds of lives of drowned personsand still-born children 
have been already restored by the Marshall Hall method during the 
five vears which have followed its introduction by its illustrious 
discoverer. The name of Marshall Hall will descend in connection 
with this great benefaction to future generations ; and never was any 
nobler monument devised than is afforded by the simple nomenclature 
of the life-restoring process which the world thus owes to his genius. 








POETASTERS. 

The Early Italian Poets. From Ciullo D’Alcamo, to Dante Alighieri, 
(1100, 1200, 1300). Together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated 
by D. G. Rosserri. Part I. Poets chiefly before Dante. Part II. 
Dante and his Circle. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. pp. 
464. 

Country Musings; or, Poems Secular and Sacred. By W. B. Granam. 
London: Kent and Co. 1861. pp. 120. 

William and Rachel Russell: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Anxpreas 
Mvncn. Translated from the Norwegian, and published under 
the special sanction of the Poet, by Joun Heyricer Burr. 


London: Triibner and Co. 1862. pp. 125. 

Modern Metre, a Medium for the Poets of the Day. December. 
Part I. London: Tallant and Co. pp. 64. 

Chancery Lane ; or, the Glass Case. A Lay of the Law. Illustrated 
by Juttan Portcu. London: Effingham Wilson. 1862. 


\ R. ROSSETTI SAYS, in the preface to the first part of his work, 
‘* Of the difficulties I have had to encounter—the causes of imper- 
fections for which I have no otherexcuse—it is the reader's best privilege 
to remain ignorant.’’ We fancy, however, that there are very few 
readers having only a moderate acquaintance with the Italian language, 
who will not be able to form some conception of these difficulties. 
The early date and obscure allusions of the poems thus translated, the 
necessarily imperfect expression of the authors in the then state of the 
language, and last, but not least, the corruptness of the text engen- 
gered by tempus edar rerum, all these causes combined make the task 
undertaken by Mr. Rossetti, con amore, little else, in our opinion, 
than Herculean ; a task, indeed, that could only be undertaken by a 
thorough Dantophilist, for it is plain that Mr. Rossetti’s study of 
Dante has impelled him to the kindred study of minor bards, who 
may be regarded as subsidiary to, and illustrative of, the great Italian 
oet. 
: Mr. Rossetti speaks feelingly and forcibly of the qualifications of a 
translator : 

The task of the translator (and with all humility be it spoken) is one of some 
self-denial. Often would he avail himself of any special grace ef his own idiom 
and epoch, if only his will belonged to him: often would some cadence serve 
him but for his author’s structure —some structure but for his author's cadence; 
often the beautiful turn of a stanza must be weakened to adopt some rhyme 
which will tally, and he sees the poet revelling in abundance of language where 
himself is scantily supplied. Now he would slight the matter for the music, 
and now the music for the matter; but no, he must deal to each alike. Some- 
times, too, a flaw in the work galls him, and he would fain remove it, doing for 
the poet that which his age denied him; but no—it is notin the bond. His 
path is like that of Aladdin through the enchanted vaults: many are the 
precious fruits and flowers which he must pass by unheeded in search for the 
jamp alone; happy if at last, when brought to light, it does not prove that his 
old lamp has been exchanged for a new one—glittering indeed to the eye, but 
scarcely of the same virtue nor with the same genius at its summons. 

We shall, for the present, content ourselves with giving a few 
quotations, almost taken at random, from these pages. These will, at 
any rate, suffice to show that Mr. Rossetti has much power of expres- 
sion and a most musical ear. 

The following sonnet is by Guido Guinicelli, born about the year 
1220: 


When Lucy draws her mantle round her | Throbs never as then throbs my heart to 


face, embrace 

Her body in these arms, even were she loth; 
To kiss her lips, to kiss her cheeks, to kiss 

The lids of her two eyes which are two 


So sweeter than all else she is to see, | 
That hence unto the hills there lives not | 


Whose whole soul would not love her for 


| 
| flames. 
her grace. Yet what my heart so longs for, my heart 
Then seems she like a daughter of some | blames: 
race j For surely sorrow might be bred from 
That holds high rule in France or Ger- this 
many: | Where some man’s patient love abides its 
And a snake’s head stricken off suddenly | growth. 


The following characteristic catch is from the pen of Franco Sac- 
chetti, who flourished during the latter half of the fourteenth 
century : 


* Be stirring girls! we ought to havea run: 
Look, did you ever see so fine a day ? 
Fling spindles right away, 


| “Why, dear, you do get stout!" 
And rocks and reels and wools: | 

| 

| 

| 


“You think so, dear, no doubt: 
Are you in a decline?” 
**Keep your temper, and I'll keep mine.” 
**Come, girls,’’ (“ O thank you, miller!") 
** We'll go home when you will.”’ 
So, as we cross’d the hill, 
A clown came in great grief 
Crying, ‘‘ Stop thief! stop thief! 
O what a wretch I am!” 
“ Well, fellow, here’s a clatter! 
Well, what's the matter?” 
**O Lord, O Lord, the wolf has got my 
lamb!” 
Now at that word of woe, 
The beauties came and clung about me so 
That if wolf had but shown himself, may 


Now don't be fools,— 

To-day your spinning's done. 

Up with you, up with you!” So, one by one, 
They caught hands, catch who can, 
Then singing, singing, tothe riverthey ran, 
They ran, they ran, 

To the river, the river ; 

And the merry-go-round 
Carries them at a bound 
To the mill o’er the river. 
** Miller, miller, miller, 
Weigh me this lady 
And this other. Now, steady!” 
** You weigh a hundred, you, 
And this one weighs two.” 





I pee had caught a lamb that fled to me. 
Sacchetti is the earliest Italian poet whose writings are remarkable 
for their sportive playfulness. 

Part II. contains a most careful and scholarly translation of Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova "—a poem which, in our opinion, would find deservedly 





but very few readers, were it not that its author was also the author of 
the ‘*Commedia.” Indeed, we are almost inclined to believe the 
statement of Boccaccio—often, we know, controverted—that Dante 
himself was ashamed of his early work. Of course, we are told by 
ardent Dantophilists—and very possibly the tale is a true one—that a 
knowledge of the ‘“‘ Vita Nuova” is necessary to the thorough com- 
prehension of the ‘‘ Commedia.” If this be so, we can only regret the 
fact, and must look upon the “ Vita Nuova” as upon a crabbed 
commentary, which must be studied, perforce, as a key to a poem 
unique in its majestic beauty. 

The second portion of this volume contains numerous and well- 
chosen selections from Dante’s contemporary poets. These, however, 
deserve a more careful notice than we can at present give them. 
Meanwhile, we may say that English lovers of poetry, whether 
acquainted with Italian or not, are under great obligations to Mr. 
Rosetti for his tasteful and scholarly volume. 

The preface to the second little work on our list is so modest and 
tastefully deprecatory of harsh criticism that, even if we had reasons 
for being very censorious, our critical wrath would be more than half- 
disarmed. These reasons, however, do not exist. Mr. Graham is 
not, indeed, a poet in any sense of the word. He has little or no 
originality or power of invention, but he writes agreeable verses, often 
sweet and musical, and always innocent and kindly. One short 
specimen—not by any means the best, but still acceptable at present 
for its brevity, must suffice : 

A WISH. 
That Peace and Love, with silken zone, 

Should girdle all the nations round ; 
And War's dread name, like quenched 


tlame, 
Should no where in the world be found ; 


Has been my earliest, latest wish!— 
The long-expected avatar, 

When earth will shine, with beams benign, 
As rays of yon sweet evening star. 

Whether it be the fault of the author or the translator we know 
not, but the tragedy of ‘“* William and Rachel Russell” is not a little 
prolix, and heavy. One would suppose that Lord William Russell’s 
defence might have been made at least as respectable in poetry as it is 
in history, but the poet has not been equal to his theme. Lord 
William Russell thus concludes his defence : 

And now—to find myself accused of | That nobody who knows my whole career, 

having, | And my position, will in earnest ever 

In concert with the vilest reprobates, 3e able to himself Lord William Russell 
His Majesty's most sacred life attempted, To figure, implicated in a plot 
"Tis an idea so preposterous, So infamous, so thoroughly insane, 
Repulsive to the essence of my sou!, Against the Royal lite and England's 
So horrid, so revolting, that I scarcely honour. 
Can bear to dwell upon it. But, I trust, | No, certaidly, nobody can believe it! 

‘‘A Medium for the Poets of the Day” is apparently a literary 
waste-ground, into which poetical rubbish may be shot. We know, or 
at least bone-grubbers narrate, that in bond fide rubbish heaps, silver 
spoons and other articles of value are occasionally to be found. In 
the medley before us, however, our search for poems, or even lines, of 
price, has not been successful. The most ambitious poem, ‘‘ Evray,” 
which occupies the post of honour, and which we learn is to be con- 
tinued, seems to us to be—and would indeed be, if the writer were not 
in sober earnest—an excellent parody on Scott’s ‘“ Marmion” or 
‘*Rokeby.” Who does not recognise the ring of 

The monk’s low hymn had ceased to sound, 
The steeds, impatient, pawed the ground ; 
Then onward down a sloping bank, 

The troopers rode in serried rank, 

Along a path where horse-hoofs sink, 

Beside the reed-fringed river’s brink; &c. &c. 

“Lost and Won” (page 19) is a still better parody—save that it 
is not meant for one—on Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lord Burleigh.” 

One poem we quote in its entirety as aspecimen. It possesses at least 
the merit of brevity, and we may perhaps conclude that the writer has 
an appreciative acquaintance with Hood’s ** Bridge of Sighs.” 

LONGING FOR REST. 
Waiting that call, 
Summons for ail, 
Death may appal; 
But the bereft, 
When mourning left, 
Find the yoke gall, 
With grief opprest, 
Longing for rest. 
Longing for rest, 
Hoping the best, 
Where all are blest, 
Longing for rest. 

‘‘Chancery-lane” is a smartish squib on the delays and inconsistencies 
of the law. Its merit, however, is not such as to call for any lengthy 
notice from us. 


That this green-bosom'd, sun-lit earth, 
So lovely wth its corn and trees, 

Should never more be stain’d with gore, 
Nor trod by feet of enemies: 

That Heaven's blest smile, so beautiful, | 
So soft, so genial, and so bright, 

Should sweetly rest upon its breast | 

{ 





Serene by day, and calm by night; 


Longing for rest, | 
Where all are blest, | 
Errors confessed, | 
Longing for rest. | 
For earthly pain | 
Knowing there's gain, | 
Roughness made plain, | 
Whilst for each stain i 
Hope is not vain, | 
Where prayer’s addrest, 

Longing for rest. 








Garden Fables; or, Flowers of Speech. By Mrs. Mepuvrst. Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1861. pp. 87.)— 
This is a pleasant, fanciful volume, redolent, however, of summer sweets. 
rather than of such winter frosts and fogs as we are now not enjoying, 
It will, we feel certain, be a very popular book among children ; not, 
indeed, the tiny denizens of the nursery, but those who are beginning to 
read rather for reading’s sake than at the behest of the nursery governess’ 
The authoress evidently has a strong poetical faculty; and several of the 
stories are told in a very graceful and imaginative manner. The Grateful 
Skylark—we do not think the title a happy one—is almost, if not quite, 
worthy of Auerbach. The illustrations, too, though occasionally somewhat 
rough and sketchy in execution, are generally excellent in conception, 
some, indeed, being not alittle remarkable for vigorous and quaint fancy. 
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COUNTY SOCIETY. 
County Society: a Novel. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


T HAS BEEN SOMEWHAT THE FASHION OF LATE to 
introduce into works of fiction the graver subjects of philosophy, 
morality, and religion; and, in many instances, so skilfully is this 
managed, with such dexterity are these interspersions carried out, that 
no wonder if, when arrived at the last chapter, we are sometimes at a 
loss to determine whether the three volumes have been written with the 
purpose of weaving a tale of love and romance, over which we may 
wile away an idle hour, or whether this romance is only a channel 
through which the author may ventilate his peculiar ideas on more 
material subjects. 

There is no denying the fact, however individuals may repudiate 
the impeachment, that the majority of people who read, be they 
young or old, with cultivated or uncultivated minds, enjoy thoroughly 
what is called a “good novel.” The high price that is paid for any- 
thing that rises the least degree above mediocrity, the immense popu- 
larity and circulation which await a successful work, fully testify 
to the truth of this. Perhaps, by putting grave questions into 
the pretty mouths of interesting heroines, and making young lovers 
of one-and-twenty discuss ethics, who knows but what a chord 
may be struck which otherwise would have been silent; or a spark 
may fall and kindle up bright thoughts and plans for future schemes 
of usefulness ? But, certain it is, that, under the attractive form of a 
novel, many subjects can be brought under the eye of those who 
would never trouble themselves to read about them were they to ap- 
pear in a less inviting garb. 

“County Society,” coming to us anonymously, without a dedica- 
tion or a preface, or even a hint to proclaim the sex of the author, 
emanates from a thoughtful, intelligent, and well-stored mind. The 
tale is admirable, and, in its progress, many sores in our social system 
are laid open, cleverly discussed, and impartially commented on. 
Many grave topics are argued in so agreeable a manner that even the 
lightest reader would be sorry to skip over any of its pages. From 
the con amore style in which a fox-hunt is described, the glories of a 
coursing-match entered into, the excitement of a steeplechase en- 
larged upon, a hunting parson and squire pourtrayed, we believe we 
are not at a loss to which sex to tender our thanks for this interesting 
romance. Many of the characters with whom we are made acquainted 
draw forth our warmest sympathy. Old Mr. Evelyn, the tender, 
loving parent, the strong man with the woman’s heart, whose pure, 
simple life, honest purposes and high Christian principles, we never 
tire of hearing about, but shed a tear with his orphan children when 
he leaves us so peacefully at last. Also his eldest son, Evelyn, heir 
to all his father’s virtues, but with more sensitiveness; well educated, 
feeling himself a true gentleman, though he was but a tradesman’s 
son, ever wincing at that class-feeling which exists more or less in and 
about all our country towns, where one grade treads so closely on the 
heels of another, and where, if not born into the squirearchy, better 
to hold aloof than to submit to its pride and prejudice; the 
beautiful high-born Kate Howard, ever battling with her own 
haughty spirit; but lavishing her time, talents and fortune, in 
ameliorating the condition of all around her; we like them all, and 
would fain hear more of them. 

In actual life sometimes, unfortunately, what goes on behind the 
scenes leaks out to the knowledge of the public; here we have a 
hotly-contested election described, and we have selected one out of 
the many scenes which, let us hope for our national honour, is not 

uite life-like. It is the night before the election takes place, the 
lists are nearly filled, one or two votes are still wanted, so two of the 
committee sally forth to the house of a blacksmith, “‘ known to be 
hanging back” to enjoy the sweets of persuasion : 


Charley and Henley knocked at the door; Mrs. Thrush answered the sum- 
mons, and in a voice whose gentle tones strangely contrasted with her Ama- 
zonian proportions, she bade them enter. ‘ Come in, gentlemen,’’ said she, 
opening the door of cher small parlour, the walls of which were profusely 
decorated with portraits on glass of the Twelve Apostles and Judas, fronting the 
little pier-glass over the chimney-piece, looking as if he were betraying himself. 

Please take a seat, gentlemen,” said the lady. But Charley, seeing that 
the room was without a fire, proposed to adjourn to the kitchen, a suggestion 
which the party at once acted upon, and the visitors made themselves comfort- 
able by the side of the blazing logs. 

pa Where is your husband, Mrs. Thrush? We want to see him on business.” 

I am very sorry, Sir,” said the lady; ‘ but Thrush has a violent cold and 
has gone to bed. Anything about the horses as I could tell him?” 

Mrs. Thrush had never read Machiavelli, but she understood the rudiments 
of diplomacy. 
eles = eg ; “we | ecaermagg we should find him at home, but we 

is illness. v i 
wiee coll neta.” owever, as it has so happened, probably we 

Charley was impatient, so he blurted out, “It isn i 
Mrs. Thrush. We want your husband's vote.” ican aininipiaincite 
, “ Indeed,” said Mrs. Thrush, “it is very hard on poor people in these here 
lection times. So many gentlemen is axing him to vote, and promising him 
this an’ that, that a poor man doesn’t know what to do. If be pleases one lot 
he offends another; and if he has nothing to say to none of ’em, the whole 
bilin’ is as mad as snakes agin him. It would be a deal better if he had nothing 
to do with the lection.” 

“* Just so,” said Henley ; but what offers have been made ?” 

“ Oh, nothing in partikler; but, but— 

‘* But what ?” said Charley. 

o I don’t know as Thrush will vote at all,” said the lady. 

What a fine ham that is hanging up,” said the parson; “I would n’t mind 


giving five pounds for it.” 


“ D’ve refused ten,” said Mrs. Thrush. 





** Then,” said Dick, ‘‘ I'll give fifteen.” 

“ Ready money ?” suggested the owner. 

** Yes,” said Charley; ‘‘the morning after the election.” 

“* Short payments,” said Mrs. Thrush, “ make long friends, and Thrush owes 
10/7. for iron.” 

“ But,” said Charley, “supposing we agree to your terms, perhaps Thrush 
will not choose to be bound by what you say.” 

“* But I’ll_be bound he shall,” said the smith’s better half, with an air that 
carried conviction with it; “‘ but, indeed, gentlemen, the ham is too cheap. 
There’s James Thomas, round the corner, sold his wheelbarrow for 30/. to Mr. 
Ethefield, and I couldn’t take less than twenty for the ham.’ 

Charley and the parson sat silent awhile ; a. Thrush stood with her back 
against the dresser, twisting the corner of her apron and putting on an air of 
meekness that did not correspond with her cast of countenance. 

“ Could we not see Thrush,” said Henley. 

“?Tisn’t worth while, your honour,” said the lady; ‘ what I ses he does.” 

“ The boot is on that leg, is it?” ejaculated Charley. 

‘“* Men is helpless creatures,” mildly remarked Mrs. Thrush. 

‘* T suppose,” said the parson, *‘ we must accept this woman’s terms. 

‘* Needs must when the devil drives,” said Charley. 

‘“* | always heerd as he managed ’lections,” said Mrs. Thrush. 

Both gentlemen laughed, and Henley counted down the stipulated sum, with 
an exhortation to fidelity. 

‘ - You may depend upon my husband, your honour; he never played no man 
alse. 








A. K.H.B. OF ‘“ FRAZER'S.” 
Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 

Parson.” London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1862. pp. 382. 

HE AUTHOR of “The Recreations of a Country Parson” may 

decidedly be said in one sense to be apt at finding sermons in 
stones. He will take any lay text—we, unfortunately for ourselves, know 
nothing of him in his clerical capacity—and read any one, who has time 
and opportunity to listen, a right profitable discourse, not very profound 
or suggestive it may be, but attractive from the variety of its matter, 
and the kindly air of genial authority and experience which it is sure to 
wear. A. K. H. B.—whose initials have at times been ingeniously tor- 
tured into those which are supposed to represent the names of an eminent 
High Church prebendary, an Evangelical rector of note, and a teetotal 
Dissenting clergyman—takes his reader by the button, and, like the 
ancient mariner of Coleridge, compels him to listen by the very 
pleasantness of his tale. 

The modern aretalogus, or story-teller, has this advantage over the 
historian of the dead goose—as one who did not admire Coleridge’s poetry 
termed the far-famed “ albatross ”—that the former has always some new 
tale to tell his readers. He has seen some old woman in the street, and 
read in her face a wondrous tale of years and sorrow ; or some little child 
has asked him to ring an area bell; or some passer-by in the streets has 
handled his pocket-handkerchief in a curious manner, or possibly has 
shown somewhat unpoetically that the use of a pocket-handkerchief is as 
yet a thing unknown to him; or—but we stop here. Anything or every- 
thing supplies a text to this very eloquent preacher to become delightfully 
discursive upon. If he take an old woman for his text, he will presently 
jump off to an old man; the old man naturally suggests the young one ; 
the young man not less naturally the young woman or the child; and so 
A. K. H. B. has at once the world to discourse upon. Similarly an area 
bell suggests a church bell, or bells are made of metal, and so 
are cannon and at once our “melancholy Jacques” has the fertile 
theme of war or peace to enlarge upon. Pocket-handkerchiefs of 
course suggest abundance of materials for thought to the philosophic 
observer. The nose for instance—and we know that long before this 
day portly volumes have been written on the human nose—as a key to 
the countenance, &c. Or some pocket-handkerchiefs are made of cotton 
and others again of silk, and silk or cotton will furnish ample theme to a 
far less ingenious and inventive essayist than A. K. H. B. 

We have said enough to show that the eloquent owner of these initials is 
not, in our opinion, either very recondite or very close in his reasoning. 
But what if he bejnot ? It is very possible that a profound German or even 
Scotch metaphysician would benefit us infinitely more—if we were capable 
of listening to him, and chose so to do—in the same time that it would take 
us to read one of A. K. H. B.’s essays. But then we may not care much 
about the alter ego, or about “ideation,” or “residua,” or such like 
things, and may not, therefore, be prepared to profit by the flood of light 
and eloquence which profound thinkers are ready and willing to 
let in on our behoof upon such abstruse themes. Non cuivis homini, &c. 
Others, besides the unfortunate person whose name is now so unpleasantly 
before the public, may possibly feel inclined to drop off to sleep when two 
learned pundits settle over their wine the condition of the soul after death. 
And yet these same metaphysico-sleepy persons would probably be 
wakeful enough if they were required after dinner to hearken to nothing 
graver than the merits of the London pantomimes or the prospects of the 
coming Exhibition, or whether the Warrior ought to be lighted with gas, Xc. 
Heaven forbid, that, because a reader is not so gifted as to be enamoured 
of the profound, that therefore he should he debarred from reading that 
which may be understood by all. In the admirable periodical in which 
most of A. K. H. B.’s papers originally appeared, there has also appeared, 
in occasional proximity with one of them, an essay from Mr. J. H. Mill, 
on “ Utilitarianism,” or such like topics. Very probably three-fourths of 
the many readers who devour the opuscula of A. K. H. B., merely glance 
askant at the cogent logic of Mr. Mill; and we can quite fancy, that 
admirers of this latter gentleman, may sometimes leave the pages which 
contain the lucubrations of A. K. H. B. unread, and even uncut. No 
doubt, many persons of the male sex, indeed, would hardly care to make 
the confession, that they like the writings of the Scotch clergyman better 
than those of the English philosopher; but A. K. H. B. himself, in many 
portions of his essays, sets them the example of honestly owning what 
authors he does and does not like. He says: ‘For myself, I confess 
with shame, and I know the reason is in myself, I cannot, for my life, see 
anything to admire in the writings of Mr. Carlyle. His style, both of 
thought and language, is to me insufferably irritating. I tried to read 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ and could not do it. So, if all people who have 
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learned to read English were like me, Mr. Carlyle would have no 
readers. Happily, the majority, in most cases, possesses the normal 
taste. At least, there is no further appeal than to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the majority of educated men. I confess, further, that I would 
rather read Mr. Helps than Milton. I do not say that I think Mr. Helps 
the greater man, but that I feel he suits me better. I value the 
* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ more highly than all the writings of 
Shelley put together.” This is a thoroughly honest confession ; such a 
one, indeed, as many persons calling themselves educated would hesitate 
to make. But were we disposed for one moment to doubt the truth of it, 
half an hour’s perusal of A. K. H. B.’s essays would convince us of our 
mistake. His essays are essentially the essays of a man who does prefer 
Mr. Helps to Milton and Dr, Holmes to Shelley. Furthermore, we have 
no doubt whatever that both in England and America the works of 
Messrs. Helps and Holmes are far more read at present than those of 
Milton and Shelley; and so far, partly, the popularity of A. K. H. B. may 
be accounted for. We say partly, for we shall do A. K. H. B. the justice 
to say that we very much prefer his own “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” or the book before us, to Mr. Helps’s “ Friends in Council,” first 
or second series. If A. K. H. B. had written history, possibly we should 
prefer Mr. Helps’s Americo-Spanish History to anything A. K. H. B. 
might be able to write. This would be, perhaps,a fairer comparison 
than that made by A. K. H.B. We have more than once, in the columus 
of this journal, stated our opinion of Mr. Helps’s works. Our estimate 
is possibly too low aone, but we have seen, and do still see, no reason to 
change it. In one point we altogether agree with A.K. H. B., Mr. Carlyle’s 
style of language is to us “insufferably irritating.” In power of thought 
however (though this thought is often distorted), he is of considerable 
mark among living writers. In a word, we like Mr. Carlyle’s works, 
in spite of his style, nearly as much as we dislike those of Mr. Help’s, in 
spite of his, which undoubtedly is easy, lucid, and clear from all affecta- 
tions to a remarkable degree. It is, moreover, a far more innocent style 
than that of Mr. Carlyle, as the author of “Friends in Council” ordi- 
narily takes half a score of sentences to enunciate a fallacy, whereas a 
fallacy in one sentence (and such fallacies may be found in dozens in 
“Sartor Resartus ”) is from its epigrammatic form liable to be popularised. 
We are getting prosy, however, over our comparisons; and prosiness is 
~~. when we have to deal with so pleasant a companion as 
oa OB, 

We liave so often and so warmly praised the merits of A. K. H. B., that 
we can well afford to be pardoned if we find a little ‘fault with some of 
his dicta. He is very seldom unckaritable, but we open his book almost 
atrandom and read: “I have a great pity for old bachelors. ThoseI 
have known have for the most part been old fools. But the more foolish 
and absurd they are, the more pity is due to them. I believe there is 
something to be said for even the most unamiable creature. The shark 
is an unamiable creature. It is voracious. It will snap a man in two. 
Yet it is not unworthy of sympathy. Its organisation is such that it is 
always suffering the most ravenous hunger,” &c. A. K.H.B. con- 
tinues his comparison for about a page, and then suddenly glances off to 
“‘ poor little things, unsuccessful in their sorry work, sleeping all night in 
some wintry stair, because they durst not venture back to their drunken, 
miserable, desperate parents.” Now, the comparison between the shark 
and the old bachelor must be allowed to have one merit, that of novelty. 
It isnot, however, much more logical than the previous comparison be- 
tween a poet and prose writer, which we have noticed. We doubt, too, 
that “ the organisation of the shark is such that it is always suffering the 
most ravenous hunger.” Would one of these fishes, for instance, be 
ravenously hungry, if it had just made a meal upon the corpus 
of (absit omen) our amiable essayist A. K. H. B. himself? But the 
comparison is otherwise an incongruous one. A. SB 3. t 
accusing the old bachelor of being a solitary animal, while the shark 
is gregarious. The old bachelor is charged with keeping too much aloof 
from his species, while the shark takes such an interest in his, that he 
will occasionally, we believe, breakfast on a younger brother. Old 
bachelors are neither all brothers Cheeryble nor human sharks, 
being, for the most part, men who would have been heartily glad 
to marry had they ever had the chance, that is to say, had not 
—_ stern duty prevented them from following the strong law of 
nature. 

We have been considerably interested with one portion of A. K. H. B.’s 
essay “ Concerning Screws.” The writer had been reading Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s book “On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind,” and his 
essay, be it remembered, was written many months ago. ‘He comes to 
the conclusion, most naturally as it appears to us, that the doctor is 
writing onan extremely obscure subject, and, after quoting a lengthy 
paragraph from the book in question, thus comments on it.” Consider- 
ing that Dr. Winslow does really in that paragraph sketch the moral 
characteristics of at least a score of people known to every one of us, all 
this is alarming. And considering, too, how common a thing sleepless- 
ness is among men who go through hard mental work, or who are pressed 
by many cares and anxieties, it is even more alarming to read that,” &c. 
Now we are unacquainted with Dr. Winslow’s book, but from the 
specimens of it which we have in these pages, we fully agree 
that the doctor’s conclusions are “alarming enough,” and we know 
at least two score of people who ought by the Doctor’s tests to be 
inside Hanwell or Bethlem Hospital. But we must allow that the Doctor 
has not changed his opinion. He has within the last few days pro- 
pounded doctrines in a court of law which, if carried out in their entirety, 
would make believers in them look with suspicion on the sanity of nine men 
out of ten. Lnsanivimus omnes, not “ semel,” but “semper ” should be the 
learned Doctor’s motto. But perhaps the Doctor isa screw. Let him 
not be angry, for, according to A. K. H. B.’s philosophy, we do not know 
one man living who is not. ' 

We can parallel the essayist's example, drawn from the philosopher 
who ascribed all the evils of human life to the habit of stooping. Within 
the last month a gentleman known personally or by reputation to most 
of us, has published a book which proves about as fully as anything 
can be proved in print—that is not actually mathematically 





correct —- that the regeneration of the world is certain if only 
we all keep our mouths shut during sleep. We must admit that we 
should have more faith in a recommendation to some persons who 
could be named, performing the same feat during their hours of 
wakefulness. 

We have been nearly as discursive as our essayist himself; and 
have now only to say that no person can read the essay headed 
“Concerning Future Years” in these pages without being a “ wiser 
and sadder man.” True, it is a melancholy one ; but there is much 
about the future that must be melancholy to the very best of us, and 
the melancholy is very far from being the least healthful state of the 
mind. 








The Prince’s Visit: a Humorous Description of the Tour of his Roya 
Highness the Prince of Wales through the United States of America, in 
1860. By R. J. Dre Corpova. Hiustrated by Stephens, Rosenberg, and 
J. D.Smilie. (New York: Frodsham. London: Triibner and Co. 1861.) 
—The externals of this book, that is to say, paper, type, &c., are hand- 
some; but as a squib it seems to us to be a decided failure. Besides it 
comes a day after the fair. ‘The march of events has pretty nearly 
erased the memory of the Prince’s visit to America from men’s minds ; 
and we fancy it will require something very much smarter than the 
would-be humourism of these pages to recall that visit. The following 
lines conclude Mr. Cordova’s squib, and are about as good as anything in 
the volume. 

So the Prince and the Duke repaired on board, 

Where the broad Blue Peter reluctantly soared— 

The signal for turning once more towards home, 

And tears in the eyes of the Duke have come, 

As he says to the Prince, ‘‘ Those States are some. 

*Tis a people noble,—a nation great,— 

With a present disturbed; but a glorious fate 

In the far-off future. For, though they're quick, 

And with angry language a trifle too slick, 

There are reason and right and judgment clear 

In the Saxon blood that predominates there. 

They may suffer trouble, and noise, and all that, 

But ’t will pass and be gone again quicker ‘an 's cat. 

They are brethren of ours and brethren together; 

They’il survive the storms of political weather. 

Their Union's their strength,— and may God forefend 

That that Union should really be brought to an end 
3y the passion or pride of obstinate fools 

At the North or the South. For, while reason rules, 

They’ll stick together; and then, by thunder! 

Let all who oppose them stand well from under, 

While united, whatever the land may betide, 

They are England’s best friends and her noblest pride. 
“ Adieu, then, my country!’ the old Duke cried ; 

“ For an Englishman still finds his place at thy side; 

And on thy friendly shores—though on thine alone— 

No difference finds he, no change trom his own, 
Mayest thou still be the favorite child of the Fates ! 

May GoD BLESS AND PRESERVE THEE, THOU UNION OF STATES! 


Songs of my Leisure Hours. By Mrs. Witu1am Horson. (Manchester: 
printed at the Guardian Steam-printing Offices.)—In her brief preface 
Mrs. Hobson tells us that the poetical nuge which go to the making up 
of this volume “have been collected from the columns of local newspapers 
in which they enjoyed a brief existence at the time,” furthermore adding 
the somewhat vague piece of information that many of them “were the 
productions of my twentieth year.” Without rising into any very high 
flight of poesy, these compositions are, for the most part, graceful, and 
many of them exhibit considerable tenderness of feeling and great good 
taste. Mrs. Hobson is evidently gifted with a sensitive and affectionate dis- 
position, and her pretty warblings are, no doubt, highly prized by those 
friends in whose albums and for whose gratification they were originally 
written. The following stanzas of a little ¢mpromptu composed on hearing 
the “ Isle of Beauty ” will serve for an excellent specimen of Mrs. Hobson’s 
more graceful compositions: 

Ohi do not breathe that song again; 

It pales my lip, and dims my eye; 

I’ve heard a lov’d one sing the strain, 

And memory will not let it die. 


Each liquid note falls on my heart 
With grief that finds no soothing sleep ; 
My breast will heave, the tear will start, 
I cannot hear it and not weep. 


Two institutions of modern days appear to waken up all the enthusiasm 
of Mrs. Hobson’s nature—the “British Volunteers” and the “ British 
Press.” The song in honour of the latter is quite worthy of being 
chorussed with all the energy of a score of Irish reporters after the tenth 
tumbler of the national beverage: 


Oh! the proudest throb of our hearts should Long may it truthfully speak to the world, 
To those stirring ones who bless, [turn With its banner of success; 

And aid to uprear in their daily toil, And every heart on its tablet bear 
Our great and fetterless press. God speed the “ British Press.” 


Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France; to which are 
Appended some few Passages from Montaigne. Now done into English. 
By ALexanverR Vance. (George Manwaring. pp. 457.)—This beautifully 
printed and handsomely got up volume is filled with a selection of 
episodes from the romantic period of French literature—a selection 
made with judgment and translated with accuracy and taste. What the 
green and pleasant pastures of the Elizabethan Age of Letters is to the 
English scholar, that is the School of Montaigne, and literati of Henri 
Quatre’s time to the Frenchman. In these pages we may laugh over the 
humour of Brantéme without having the modesty offended by the licen- 
tiousness which too often sullies the pages of that author; we may revel 
in the quaint old contes and fabliaux, or enjoy some of those very few 
decent stories to be found in the Queen of Navarre’s famous collection, 
‘“|'Heptameron.” We have also Sully’s own account of his courtship, 
and many amusing extracts from the memoirs of that wise and prudent 
man. Among other authors and writers laid under contribution 
are Froissart, Hardouin de Perefixe, “Le Livre du Chevalier 
de la Tour Landry,” “Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours,” Berville’s 
“Histoire de Bayard,” Perceforest, Philipe de Commines, and Mon- 
taigne. 
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The Great Conflict of the Age; or, Protestantism and Popery Con- 
trasted in their Leading Doctrines. (London: J. F. Shaw; Edinburgh: 
J. Nicoll. pp. 150.)—According to the author of this little volume, 
“The Great Conflict of the Age” is between Protestantism and 
Romanism; and when we mention that it is dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, we need hardly say which side the author 
espouses. 

Chrysal; or, a Story with an End. By Frances Freevine Broverip. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hood. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 119.)—The 
intention of the authoress in putting forth this tempting little Christmas 
volume is to implant into young minds a love of nature, and to inculcate 
lessons of moral truth apart from the mere facts of physical scince. The 
notion is not a new one, perhaps, of sending a beautifal little child to 
learn her lessons of the birds, the butterflies, and the flowers, who are 
endowed with speech and reason for the occasion; yet if we do not quite see 
how a love of nature is to be fostered by such means, so as to lead to a prac- 
tical result, at least it may be admitted that lessons so imparted will 
serve to promote and encourage a healthy tone of moral feeling. Chrysal 
is the little child of “a poor woodman,” who lives, with his wife, 
“in the depths of a beautiful forest.” Chrysal holds sweet com- 
munings with the living things around. At last Chrysal dies, of 
“no real ailment, only that she drooped and pined daily.” So 
that is how the story has “an end.” Our acquaintance with the 
name of “Chrysal” has hitherto been in connection with the well known 
allegorical tale ‘‘ Chrysal; or, the Adventures of a Guinea.” ‘To give a 
warrant for the name, Mrs. Broderip sprinkles gold-dust both outside 
and inside the volume, as thickly as it is said to lie in the fair tresses of 
the Empress Eugenie. Outside we have a rich binding of Magenta and 
gold, with more gold on the edges of the leaves ; inside, we have Chrysal’s 
golden curls, golden lilies, golden rays, golden catkins, golden summer, 
golden blossoms, golden honey, golden spears, golden fields, golden fruit, 
golden treasures, golden tints, golden leaves, golden sun, golden tresses, 
golden hair, golden ringlets, golden butterflies, golden wings and golden 
harps. Like the “Story of Miss Kilmansegge and her Precious Leg,” 
(so humorously sung by Mrs. Broderip’s own father) it is 

Gold, still gold, and nothing but gold. 
Let us hope that as far as Mrs. Broderip is concerned and her brother 
also (whose clever pencil adds considerable charm to the volume) the 
results, like the contents, may be “ golden.” 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have issued the first of their shilling series of 
the “ Waverley Novels,” the post of honour being of course assigned to 
Waverley ; or, ’tis Sixty Years Since. It is neat, compact, and very cheap. 
The type and paper are both excellent, and by adopting the continental 
plan of issuing the volumes in ornamental paper covers (a plan which we 
very much approve of) the purchasers are enabled to bind the series 
according to their taste and pleasure. 

Mr. Beeton has issued the first part of A Dictionary of Universal Infor- 
mation in Science, Art and Literature, which professes to comprise a com- 
plete summary of moral, mathematical, physical and natural science; a 
plain description of the arts; and an interesting synopsis of literary 
knowledge, ‘“ with the pronunciation and ety mology of every leading term.” 
The plan is a vast one, and might well occupy a much larger work than 
is promised—to wit, twenty-four monthly parts at sixpence each. The 
whole work will be illustrated by more than a thousand engravings. 

Of children’s books, as seasonable presents, we have The Children's Picture- 
book of Useful Knowledge. By the author of “The Children’s Bible Picture 
Book.” (Bell and Daldy). A new edition, with illustrations, of 
Schoolboy Honour: a Tale of Halminster College. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. (Routledge). Also a new edition, with illustrations by 
Coleman, of The Red Eric; or, the Whaler’s Last Cruise. A Tale. By 
R. M. Ballantyne. (Routledge). Silvester Enderby, the Poet : a Tale. 
By Louis Sand. (Joseph Masters.) Snow- Bound in Gleeberrie Grange: 
a Christmas Story. By George E. Roberts. (Joseph Masters). Glimpses 
of the Life of a Sailor. By Franklin Fox. (Charles Fox.)—A collec- 
tion of interesting sketches, which originally appeared in the People’s 
and Howitt’s Journals, and in Household Words. The preface tells us 
that ‘they were written during the intervals of sea voyages, and are 
chiefly descriptive of incidents that either happened to the author or come 
under his own observation.” 

We have also received: Seven Answers to the Seven Essays and Reviews. 
By John Nash Griffin, M.A. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Joseph Napier. (Longmans.) A second edition of Village Sketches, 
descriptive of Club and Social Festivals. By T.C. Whitehead, M.A. (Bos- 
worth and Harrison.) Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. A new 
edition. Part I. (Edinburgh: A. C. Black.) ——* The Magnet Stories.” 
No. 21. The Strayed Faleon. By the Author of “The Heir of Radelyffe.” 
(Groombridge and Sons.) Beeton’s Illustrated Family Bible. Part V. 
(S. O. Beeton.) Beeton’s Christmas Annual. A pleasant and seasonable 
collection of Christmas stories and games, with plentiful illustrations by 
some of our foremost literati and comic artists -—-Our Opinions and Our 
Conduct. (Houlston and Wright. Leeds: J. Heaton and Son.)—Being a 
reprint of a Series of Letters addressed to a Gentleman of Leeds, origi- 
nally published in the Leeds and West Riding Express. The Case of the 
Trent Examined. (J. Ridway.)— A Charge to the Grand Jury of Win- 
chester, at the Michaelmas Quarter Ssssions, 1861. By Archibald John 
Stephens, LL.D. (London: V. and R. Stevens and Sons. Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, and Co.) Letter to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
M.P., on the Present Relations of England with the Colonics.’ By the Right 
Hon. C. B. Addersley, M.P. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) Also a new 
and cheap edition of Ursula: a Tale of Country Life. By the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert.” (Longmans.) The Inner Life of the Civil Service. By 
J. Herbert Stack. (James Ridgway.)——A Book of Family Prayer, Com- 
piled Chiefly from the Devotions of Jeremy Tayl r and other Divines of the 
Seventeenth Century. (Longmans.) The Jersey Independent Almanac 
and Directory, 1862. (Jersey: Published at the Independent Office.) — - 
Orthography: a Few Plain Words concerning It.—Post-office Savings’ 
Banks : a Few Plain Words concerning Them.—Life Insurance by Small 
Payments: a Few Plain Words concerning It—Al by Frank Ives Scuda- 
more, and published by Emily Faithful and Co. 
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MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 

MHE ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE, among other interesting contents 

(among which may be honourably mentioned the continuation of 
Mrs. Hall’s tale, ‘‘ Can Wrong be Right ?”—the interest of which is ever 
growing), devotes a few graceful words to the national loss. Sir Emerson 
Tennent contributes a very curious semi-archeological, semi-natural- 
historical note upon the pilgrim’s shell. An article on the recent assas- 
sination of the Regent of Japan, which appeared in the November 
number of the St. James’s, spoke of pilgrims in that empire wearing 
shells. Sir Emerson Tennent shows that, if this account be true, “ the 
conclusion would be irresistible that the legend of Santiago is a modern 
myth ; and the Asiatic origin of the shell, like that of every other item 
of the Christiam palmer’s equipment, becomes a fact as historically con- 
clusive as it is archaologically curious.” The “ Legend of St. Jago” is 
to the effect, that the pilgrim’s shell originated with those Spanish 
pilgrims who visited the shrine of St. James (the son of Zebedee) at 
Compostella. Mr. Fairholt contributes an article, especially appropriate 
at this season, on “ Pantomimes,” viewed especially from the archeolo- 
gical point of view. Of all archzologists, no one deserves so little as Mr. 
Fairholt the name of “ Dryasdust.” Mr. Thomas Hood sends a jolly, 
cheery “ Boat-Song” for the Naval Reserve—a song likely enough to 
be popular with those to whom it is addressed. 

The New Quarterly Review devotes an article to the impending quarrel 
with America. The writer of the article “ America—Peace or War?” 
proceeds, as ninety-nine public writers in England at this day have done, 
upon the assumption that there is no doubt whatever that the Americans 
were wrong in seizing the Southern Commissioners, and that the British 
Government is right in demanding their restitution. If this be 
so very clear, why should it be constantly repeated? Why should 
political logicians expend all their arguments in proving that which is 
certain ? 

Meliora meddles not with politics. To the writers of this organ of 
the Temperance Apostles, the action of alcohol is more dangerous than 
that of Russia, and the passing of the Maine Liquor Law is of more 
vital importance than the preservation of peace. Such subject as 
“Ragged London,” “Is Alcohol Food or Physic?” occupy their 
temperate, but energetic pens. 

The Eclectic Review terms the death of the Prince Consort “ the Event 
of the Month,” and, among other well-phrased sentences upon it, says, 
“Tt is easily understood that there is no other man living who can 
possibly be to the Queen the counsellor, and to the nation the intellectual 
chief, this great man was.” This expression, “easily understood,” 
awakens in us strange memories ; it is so peculiarly suggestive of the very 
facile and vacillating quality of the public mind. Up to the day of his 
death, the majority of the people of this country (deriving their opinions 
from the Times newspaper) objected to any interference by the Prince 
Consort with the political action of the Queen ; his political tendencies 
were denounced as “ German” and as “obstructive.” Now every one 
admits that the loss of the Prince in a political sense is irreparable. 
Whence comes this veering about of the public mind? 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Part II., Vol. XIX.) is occupied 
with two papers of the highest interest to Orientalists. Mr. H. F. Talbot, 
continuing his translation of Assyrian Texts, gives a thorough and 
erudite elucidation of the “ Inscription of Sennacherib,” from the cylinder 
in the British Museum, known as “ Taylor’s Cylinder.” For many years it 
was supposed that this ancient relic was lost, which would have been a great 
misfortune to archeological science, since the only copy which had been 
made of it was a rubbing or impression on paper, in the possession of Sir 
H. Rawlinson, which had been partly illegible from time. It was, how- 
ever, at last discovered to be in private hands in London, and was 
purchased by the British Museum. Mr. Talbot also gives a translation 
of the “ Inscription of Pul,” found at Nimroud, on the edge of the mound 
between the N.W. and the 8.W. Palaces. The remainder of the number 
is occupied by a “ Translation from the original Arabic of an Account of 
many Expeditions conducted by the Sultan of Burnu, Idris the Pilgrim, 
son of Ati, against various tribes, his neighbours, other than the Butala, 
&e., inhabitants of the land of Kanim,” translated by J. W. Red- 
house, Esq. 

The Planet is the title of a new-comer among the magazines, published 
by Messrs. Groombridge and conducted by Mr. Thomas Nicoll, a gentle- 
man who has already made his mark as critic of confiderable power. 
The adventure of a new shilling magazine in these days of cheap litera- 
ture is a bold speculation, especially when at the threshold we are told 
that the new-comer arrives with no special pretensions, but is willing to 
have his appearance compared to the modest entrance of a stranger in a 
tap-room, * who is already seated before his presence is observed,” and 
about whom “ there is no curiosity, no whispering, and very little staring.” 
The fitness of the title Planet is not very obvious. A planet is a wan- 
derer over the heavens, though it is alsoa part of a system. The con- 
tents of the first number are, indeed, quite in character with the modest 
mode of entrance indicated in the betore-mentioned simile ; perhaps (it 
might be objected) rather too much so. The first article (evidently 
by the conductor) is upon “ Asthetics and Religion,” in which the 
Roman Catholic religion is denounced as “ the perfect type of an esthetical 
religion” —the austerity of the Scotchman, who rejects all sensuous 
aids to religious fervour, is here very manifest: 

There is, however, one rule of general guidance which all may usefully 
observe. When the chief attraction of the services may be detected in a 
certain air of esthetic luxury, in “the dim religious light” according with a 
solemn strain of music; in the excellent tracery of the pencil, or the still more 
exquisite warbling of the human voice; it is high time to ask, Is this wor- 
shipping God in spirit and in truth ? is this such a communion with the Father 
of souls as will leave an impress on the daily walk and conversation, promoting 
the utmost integrity and goodness in every relation and circumstance of life ? 
Or is it not rather a dream of religious art—a rare but enervating and mis- 
We shall never judge clearly in this matter till “the dim 
nounced as cant expressions—words 
only to darken the understand- 


placed indulgence? 
religious light,” and all such phrases, are re 
without definite and honest meaning, invented 
ing and delude the soul. 
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A well-writtenand sensible article in this number is that on“ Conversation 


and Talk.” In these days conversation is an extinct intellectual exercise. 


Talk alias babble, reignsinitsstead. People meet together tospenda number 
of hours in throwing commonplaces at each other, and in interchanging 
what they call their opinions, but which prove, in almost every case, to 


be phrases which they have read in the newspapers, rather deteriorated 
than otherwise by the process of digestion. When any one who is in 
the habit of exercising the faculty of thinking deviates from this beaten 
track, he is voted to be a bore, or perhaps even a fit subject for a writ de 
lunatico inquirendo ; 

Why may we not all dethrone mere talk, and set up conversation again? 
Why not make the social interchange of words a pleasure, and an improving 
pleasure, instead of a dreary conventional task, which must somehow be spread 
over a certain length of time? Why must a man, when he has really 
something to say, keep it to himself, and when he has nothing to say, 
bestow it upon his friends? Why not all of us, when we go into 
company, talk our best, as we all try to look and dress our best? ‘ 
We do not want wisdom always. Reverie and ‘then dullness would very 
soon follow where pedantry insisted upon maintaining the perpetual lead. We 
do not want eternal wit, like Congreve’s or Sheridan’s dialogues. But that the 
general tone of common conversation shall be raised, is really a very serious 
need. Let every one express his best thoughts his best way, with due regard 
to those around him, and the sphere in which he is temporarily placed. Let us 
not have disquisitions on political economy or international law in the midst of 
a roomful of young ladies; or metaphysics at a country dinner party; or 
demonstration of the errors of the Church of Rome in a railway carriage. But 
if a man be talking of flowers, or pins-heads, or shrimps, his talk need not be 
utter waste. There may be something init. It is not so much the subject, as 
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the treatment which, in conversation as in art, gives the value. If a man be 
simple, unaffected, and a little in earnest, even when most pleasant, he can 
hardly fail to converse well when he means to do so. No man ever writes all 
he feels upon any subject. Behind the fullest utterance on paper there are some 
shades of thought which the pen cannot reproduce. Only in true conversation 
do we reach each other’s real nature. It will be a conclusive proof that our 
society is growing more manly, earnest, simple, unconventional, when conver- 
sation begins to take the place of talk. 


The Family Treasury of Sunday Reading keeps up its reputation as an 
admirable repertory of wholesome and religious reading, such as serious 
people may enjoy even upon the holiest of days. It is edited by the 
Rev. Andrew Cameron, who formerly conducted the Christian Treasury, 
and among its principal contributors may be found such men as the Rev. 
Theodore Cuyler, Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the Rev. Wm. Arnott, Dr. John 
Erskine, and Dr. John Edmond. The contents of the Family Treasury 
are divided into practical and devotional papers, narratives and incidents, 
sermons specially written for the “ Treasury Pulpit,” Biblical papers, 
biographical notices, and little miscellaneous articles written especially 
for children. 

We have also received: The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal. 
The West India Quarterly Magazine——The British Controversialist and 
Literary Magazine.——Recreative Science——The Boys’ Own Library, 
Vol. IL, No. IX. (Beeton.) The Englishwomen’s Domestic 
Magazine.——Beeton’s Home Pets, Parts VIII., IX. Beeton’s Own Book 
of Garden Management and Rural Economy, Part IV. The Boys’ 
Own Magazine. Kingston's Magazine for Boys=—The Youth’s Maga- 
zine. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Points on the Education Question, practically Considered with 
reference to the Report of the Commissioners and the New Minute, 
with a Brief Outline of the Rise and Progress of Popular Educa- 
tion in England. By Artuur Ganrrit, M.A., Curate of Richmond, 
Surrey. London; Longmans, 1862. pp. 184. 

“FINHE EDUCATION QUESTION ” is beginning not only to be 

a vexed but also a vexing one; and we are almost inclined to 
look with a slight feeling of dread upon the fresh arrival of books 
and pamphlets bearing upon it. ‘This dread is, however, after all, not 


altogether reasonable. The Recess is the period of time during | 


which persons who feel a real interest in national education, and who 
are capable of expressing themselves practically and intelligently upon 
it, should each contribute his guantum towards the settlement of this 
much-mooted question. But what is specially needed is that it should be 
debated equably and patiently; that those who take an antagonistic 
view should not be charged with base motives, as has been too often done 
up to this date; and that amateurs, whose views are based upon blue 
books and pamphlet-theories, should not be allowed to over-ride the 
practical suggestions of working clergymen and schoolmasters. 

Mr. Garfit’s book is essentially moderate in tone, and his sug- 
gestions appear to us to be for the most part eminently practical. It 
commences with a brief and very interesting outline of the Rise and 
Progress of Popular Education in England. It then glances at the 
system of education under the Privy Council from 1833 to 1858. It 
comments at considerable length on the Report of the Commission, 
criticising especially the views of Messrs. Senior, Chadwick, Tufnell, 
Fussell, Cumin, Fraser, &c. 

The last five chapters of Mr. Garfit’s work are devoted to a careful 
and searching analysis of the new Minute. The writer sums up his 
Opinion of it thus: “1 believe the new Minute will cause a little 
pressure at first, but that it will be found in the end to be wholesome. 
It will leave us more unfettered in our work; it will give assistance 
more in proportion to merit; it will tend to probe our weak points, 
and so lead us to amend them; it will give an impulse to education ; 
and if our villages can be reached by some further relaxations, it will 
do much to make education co-extensive with the country ; and, as far 
as Church schools are concerned, it will leave the care of religious 
knowledge and the inculcation of religious truth in the hands of the 
clergy.’ Although we are by no means prepared to maintain that the 
writer is correct in his conclusions, we willingly admit that he has 
shown himself to be well acquainted with the subject which he dis- 
cusses, and, moreover, that he discusses it with remarkable clearness, 
patience, and good temper. 


O* THURSDAY, the 2nd inst., a deputation of the Educational Institute 

of Scotland waited upon the Lord-Advocate to submit suggestions for 
an extended scheme of education in Scotland. The principal suggestions 
were to the effect that new schools should be supported from the Conso- 
lidated Fund ; that sehoolmasters should be elected by proprietors deriving 
not less than 1007, per annum of rental; that the Institute should be 
allowed to elect two members of each Board of examiners; that the 
appointment of teachers should be permanent, and that complaints against 
them should be tried by the sheriff; that the diploma of the Institute 
should be required of candidates for the new schools ; that intermediate 
schools between the primary schools and the Universities should be esta- 
blished in all large towns and populous districts; that fees should be 
exacted from all pupils; that the minimum salary of teachers should be. 
50/., exclusive of fees ; that the minimum retiring allowance should be 50/. 








or four-fifths of the salary ; that no child should be allowed to work for 
hire under 10, or under 12 without passing a certain examination. The 
Lord-Advocate expressed his concurrence in the principle of some of :he 
suggestions, and stated that the subject was under the consideration of 
Government, but that he was not in a position to give the deputation any 
assurance that a measure would be introduced. 

A public meeting to celebrate the opening of St. Paul’s Schools, 
Clerkenwell, was held on Wednesday evening on the ground floor of the 
buildiag. The Rev. Robert Maguire occupied the chair. The schools are 
substantially built. The Committee of the Privy Council on Education 
had contributed 1083/. towards the schools, which were out of debt. To 
complete the whole undertaking of the church and schools 9000/. would 
be required, and 5000/. had already been subscribed. 





Oxford.—Four exhibitions, each of 40/., being vacant at Jesus College, 
the Principal and Fellows will proceed on Thursday, the 6th of February, 
1862, to “the election of deserving persons, being natives of Wales or 
Monmouthshire, whom they shall have ascertained to be in need of support 
at the University.” The examination will commence on Wednesday, the 
5th of February. 

On Thursday, February 6, there will be an election at Oriel College of 
an Exhibitioner, on the foundation of Mrs. Elizabeth Ludwell, late of 
Charing, in Kent, with a preference—first, for candidates of the kindred 
of Mrs. Lundwell; next, for natives of Charing ; and next, for natives of 
the county of Kent, not having taken any degree at the University. The 
exhibition is tenable for seven years, and the present value is 40/. per 
annum. 

An examination will be held at New College on Tuesday, the 11th of 
February and following days, for the purpose of electing the two Open 
Exhibitions, tenable for five years from matriculation. The emoluments 
of such exhibition will be 90/. a year, including rooms and tuition. Can- 
didates must be not more than twenty years of age on the first day of 
examination. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA.—What with the “ Puritan’s Daughter,” 

the hosts of giants and dwarfs connected with M. Gulliver, and 

the great transformation scene, in which naiads are discovered busy at 

their toilet among the shells of the ocean, the Covent Garden establish- 

ment seems to be doing a good business. Balfe’s last stands its ground 

well, although there are persons who fancy that it may be rubbed too 
hard. 

Sr. James's Hatyt.—The “ Sisters Marchisio” appeared on Thursday, 
the 2nd inst., and to some extent created a sensation. From the nume- 
rous memoirs of these vocalists, we find that they were born at Turin, 
and belong to a family which has included many musicians of great 
ability. From their earliest years both sisters manifested an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for music. Upon a discovery that they possessed 
beautiful voices, they were placed under the most efficient singing- 
masters. The concert-room was succeeded by the stage, and wherever 
they went success of the most unequivocal kind attended them. The 
French journals of late have been full of the praises of these 
accomplished artistes, more especially for the additional interest imparted 
to the reproduction of “Semiramide” at the Grand Opera, Paris, 
by their assumption of the parts of the Assyrian Queen and 
Arsace. The elder sister, Carlotta, is a soprano, the younger, Barbara, a 
contralto. Both voices are rich in the extreme, and have been cultivated 
to the highest pitch. In duo singing they exceed anything of the kind 
that comes within the scope of our memory. In the grand duo from 
“ Semiramide,” ‘* Ebbene a te; ferisce” (Act ii. sc .5), and the ensemble 
morceaux “ Giorno d'orrore,” so much enthusiasm was created that the fair 
vocalists were frequently broken in upon ere they could put on a 
master stroke. As we shall doubtlessly fall in again with these gifted 
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sisters, a mere recognition of their complete success with the English 
public on their first introduction must suffice. The concert got up for 
the occasion was a very lengthy one, and included the names of Arthur 
Napoleon, MM. Vieuxtemps, Lamoury, &c., among the instrumentalists ; 
Sig. Cosselli, Ciampi, and other personages of note and consequence. The 
pianist Napoleon, now grown into manhood, hardly comes up to the 
expectation formed of him as a child. Sig. Ciampi gains on each hearing. 
The programme was of such a fearful longitude that much composing it 
was of necessity lost tous. There wasa second performance on Saturday, 
and, as the fame of the sisters had got wind, St. James’s Hall was more 
fully attended than on their introductory essay. The troupe are in the 
hands of Mr Willert Beale, who is now working the provinces with 
them, previous to an anticipated flourishing London season. 

Exeter Hatt.-—To Handel and his genius we have so often referred, 
and to his “ Messiah” in particular, that there is no present need to discuss 
either analytically. Since the first production of his immortal work 
about a century and a quarter ago, music has made not only rapid strides, 
but has undergone great phases. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, &c., have lived, written, and died ; yet in spite of the 
marvellous effects of their compositions upon the musical mind, time has 
not thrown the faintest shadow upon the “sacred oratorio,” nor is it now 
likely so todo, seeing that it is recognised as a work not merely for yesterday, 
to-day, or to-morrow, but for all time—one of those inspirations of genius 
only to be accounted for by the possession of attributes derived from a 
higher source than that of simple human agency. There is no parallel for 
it in any other artistic form through which mortal gifts and ingenuity 
have been made manifest. Within the last week ‘“ Messiah” has been 
twice posted up at the vestibule of Exeter Hall for performance, once 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and once by the National Choral Society. 
The attendance on both occasions was sufficiently large to render space 
valuable. The principals engaged on Friday the 3rd, by the first-named 
party, were Mme. Guerabella, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Henry Haigh, 
and Sig. Belletti. It occurred to us that the tenor was new to his task ; 
he evidently did what he could for the music entrusted to him, but his 
vocal qualifications are not equal to a satisfactory accomplishment. In 
one or two instances he produced agreeable effects, and it is something 
to say that he took great pains to come out of the ordeal with credit. 
Between the divisions of the oratorio the “Dead March in Saul” was 
played, with the thundering drum accompaniment introduced by Mr. 
Costa; the National Choral Society performed the same solemn strains 
on Wednesday, the Sth. but with sufficient deference to Handel to play 
his music as “writ down.” The principals selected by Mr. Martin, the 
conductor, were Miss Emily Spiller, Miss Leffler, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The choral work was executed much better 
than on a previous occasion, and the “readings,” adopted by the con- 
ductor, more in consonance with the true Handelian style. That there 
is need of a second choral society there can be little doubt, and it is to 
be hoped, as this national formation grows, that it will turn its attention 
to other works of Handel, which, to the disgrace of this vaunted age of 
progress, are rendered as oblivious as though they never had existence. 
When will “ Esther,” the first effort of Handel in this species of compo- 
sition, be heard again? When the second? “ Awake, awake, Deborah ; 
awake, awake, utter a song; arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, 
thou son of Abinoam.” 

HANOVER-SQUARE.—Among the musical institutions of the metropolis, 
that known as Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir maintains a very significant 
position. For the last four or five years its members have exhibited a 
tendency, like the minstrels of old, to wander about. St. Martin’s-hall 
and, subsequently, St. James’s, became in turn the locale for their public 
performances, but now they have wisely returned to original quarters, 
The seventh season was inaugurated on Wednesday evening, with a pro- 
gramme consisting of madrigal, glee, part-song, and other compositions 
of greater magnitude. As usual, the concert commenced right loyally. 
An additional verse by Mr. Bellamy ran thus : 

Oh! Thou whose chast’ning hand, 

Now lies on Throne and Land; 

Oh! spare our Queen. 

Hear Thou her people’s prayer, 

Dry Thou her every tear— 

Guide her through every care: 

God save the Queen! 

Although the avowed object of this accomplished band of vocalists was 
originally the culture of the glee and part song, they have so widened 
their plans of late as to embrace music by no means contemplated at the 
outset of their career. One of the most striking novelties of Wednes- 
day evening was a motet for a double choir from the gigantic mind of 
John Sebastian Bach. The subject, taken from the latter portion of the 
32nd chapter of Genesis, presented the composer with a figure that he 
has introduced frequently, and with great effect, ‘I wrestle and pray.” 
The motet is constructed with three movements, in the first of 
which this figure is prominent ; then comes a chorale for soprano voices, 
and in the third place a chorale-tutti. An anthem by Mendelssohn, com- 
posed for an eight-part choir, applicable to the present season of the 
year, claimed very marked attention, as much on account of the beauty 
of the composition as the exquisite rendering thereof. A “coronach ” for 
female voices, set by Schubert to Sir Walter Scott’s words, “He is gone 
on the mountain,” appeared, by the dark bordering of the page, to be 
introduced as a tribute to the memory of the late Prince Consort. “The 
Lass of Richmond Hill,” and the Irish melody “Believe me of all those 
endearing young charms,” magnified into choral dimensions, received the 
compliment of encores, although, to our thinking, they were the least 
effective portions of the evening's entertainment. Mr. Leslie is unques- 
tionably a clever musician and an ingenious scorist; but he will never be 
able to weave songs of this delicate fibre into choral ropes. By way of 
relief to the vocalisms, two young ladies, Miss M. A. Walsh and Miss 
Catherine Thompson, stepped from the singing ranks, seated themselves 
each at a grand piano, and discoursed instrumental subjects in a 
manner that betokened considerable proficiency in this department of 
the musical art. The rooms, though not crowded, were comfortably 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
MHE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES AND EXTRAVAGANZAS are 
now in full swing at the theatres, and may be pronounced to be 
neither better nor worse than those productions usually are. Todescribe them 
would be to draw up a catalogue of puns and jokes—a more or less dreary 
waste of jocular antiquities, sparsely adorned with a few novelties—and of 
splendid efforts of the arts of the scene-painter and decorator. That it is 
to the paint-brush, the leaves of Dutch metal, and the magical “ effects ” 
of lime lights and coloured fires, that the great glories of these Christmas 
entertainments are due, is plain from the minor part which the author 
plays in the preparation of them. Audiences, appreciating the fact, cheer 
the scene-paiuter and the manager quite as loudly as they do the 
writer of the words. Judging from what we have seen and heard, the 
palm of superiority may be awarded to Mr. E. L. Blanchard, whose 
pantomime “ Harlequin and the House that Jack Built,” is written with 
that child-like and child-loving humour, which is the very spirit of a 
good pantomime, and which is sure to make it popular among th 
infantine part of the audience, and to Mr. Buckingham, whose burlesque 
extravaganza, founded on the story of “ Little Red Riding Hood,” revels 
in the wildest and most extravagaut spirit of burlesque, and affords Mr. 
Telbin opportunity for introducing some of the most beautiful scenery we 
ever remember to have seen. A word of praise, however, must not be 
withheld from Mr. Bridgeman’s pantomime at Covent Garden, and Mr. 
William Brough’s extravaganza at the St. James’s; nor are the Christ- 
mas entertainments at the Haymarket and the Princes’s Theatres in 
any respect behind. Of course, in all these productions there is 
plenty of allusion to the leading topics of the year, and we think 
that there is hardly a Christmas entertainment in London which does 
not include at least one parody of either “The Perfect Cure” or 
“The young Man from the Country,” frequently of both. Tie most 
ridiculous, and at the same time the most amusing use which has been 
made of the former of these absurdities is “* The Perfect Cure Ballet,” 
danced at the Lyceum Theatre, which, for a piece of good, side-splitting 
nonsense, defies all description, and must be seen to be understood. At 
the Adelphi, the manager, or, perhaps (to “speak by the card”) Mr. 
Boucicault, depends upon the two sensation successes of last year, and by 
compressing ‘The Colleen Bawn” and “ The Octoroon” into one even- 
ing’s entertainment, enables both the young and old men from the country 
to enjoy the “ tremendous header” of J/i/es-na-Coppaleen and the fall of 
M'‘Closkey from the Painted Rocks, all inone evening. Growing wise by 
the experience of the past, we perceive that two of the theatres have 
resolved not to defer the “Morning performances” of the panto- 
mimes beyond the period usually fixed for bringing the Christmas Holi- 
days toaclose. By this means Dr. Birch’s “ young friends” will have 
an opportunity of witnessing the mischievous doings of Clown and 
Pantaloon before the day on which they are “respectfully informed”’ 
that they are expected to assemble on the spot where those 
doings may be parodied into real life, and many little fish will thus 
be brought into the managerial nets which have hitherto been_suffered 
to escape. 

Among the “entertaining ” novelties of the season may be noted the 
appearance of Mr. Mark Lemon, at the Gallery of Illustration, as a public 
lecturer and entertainer. Mr. Lemon has hitherto been known to the 
literary world as the editor of /’unch, and as an extensive contributor to 
the light comic and dramatic literature of the day. Neither his subject, 
nor his mode of treating it, is, however, of a comic character. Mr. 
Lemon’s aim is to instruct and give useful and interesting information 
‘“* About London”—which is, in fact, the title of his series of tiree 
lectures—“each lecture being complete in itself.” The lectures are 
entitled respectively, “Old London City Within the Walls,” “Old 
London City Without the Walls,” and “London to Westminster.” 
They are illustrated by some well executed views by Messrs. Thomas and 
Dalby. 

Mr. Benedict's new opera, “ Colleen Bawn,” now in active rehearsa! at 
Covent Garden, is pronounced a work of no common quality; rich in 
melody and instrumented throughout with a master hand. 

Increased currency is given to a report that Drury Lane will compete 
with her Majesty’s and Covent Garden in the Italian Opera ring, a3 soon as 
the season arrives. For our own part we think that the play of “ beggar 
my neighbour” is of too expensive a character to get even into a 
rehearsal, 

Mile. Patti's triumphs in the Prussian capital are reported to be of an 
unusually exalted character, and that her engagements have realised 
fabulous sums. It is to be hoped that those who have “ got her” will 
occasionally turn over in their minds the perils attendant upon making 
haste to be rich. 

Mr. Vincent Wallace has given the last touch to another English opera 
assigned to the Pyne-Harrison firm, and to be brought out under their 
management when considered necessary. 

After a considerable expenditure of autumn and winter time, coupled 
with no small outlay of capital, the Hanover Square Rooms have assumed 
an appearance of spring. ‘They now look, in fact, as blooming as in days 
gone by, ere the Hall of St. Martin cropped up, or the more fashionable 
St. James’s was dreamt of. 

Verdi’s latest opera has been purchased by Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and 
Wood, for a large sum. 

Rumour gives out the name of Miss Annie Milner, recently arrived 
from the New World, as one likely to be bruited in England. The young 
lady has devoted much of her time to the sacred muse, and some of the 
American critics have exalted her to “ the third heaven.” 





Last WEEK, at the Bayswater Atheneum, Robert Richardson, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, favoured the members by giving a reading 
from Charles Dickens’s works. The passages selected were the 
story of “The Poor Traveller,” and the trial scene of “ Bardell v. 
Pickwick”—-a fine contrast of the pathetic with the humourous. 
The feeling and genuine style in which Mr. Richardson acquitted him- 
self of his part drew loud and merited applause from an appreciating 


audience. 
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A well-writtenand sensible article in this number is that on“ Conversation 
and Talk.” In these days conversation is an extinct intellectual exercise. 
Talk alias babble, reignsinitsstead, People meet together tospenda number 
of hours in throwing commonplaces at each other, and in interchanging 
what they call their opinions, but which prove, in almost every case, to 
be phrases which they have read in the newspapers, rather deteriorated 
than otherwise by the process of digestion. When any one who is in 
the habit of exercising the faculty of thinking deviates from this beaten 
track, he is voted to be a bore, or perhaps even a fit subject for a writ de 
lunatico inquirendo ; 

Why may we not all dethrone mere talk, and set up conversation again? 
Why not make the social interchange of words a pleasure, and an improving 
pleasure, instead of a dreary conventional task, which must somehow be spread 
over a certain length of time? Why must a man, when he has really 
something to say, keep it to himself, and when he has notbing to say, 
bestow it upon his friends? Why not all of us, when we go into 
company, talk our best, as we all try to look and dress our best? . . . 
We do not want wisdom always. Reverie and ‘then dullness would very 
soon follow where pedantry insisted upon maintaining the perpetual lead. We 
do not want eternal wit, like Congreve’s or Sheridan's dialogues. But that the 
general tone of common conversation shall be raised, is really a very serious 
need. Let every one express his best thoughts his best way, with due regard 
to those around him, and the sphere in which he is temporarily placed. Let us 
not have disquisitions on political economy or international law in the midst of 
a roomful of young ladies; or metaphysics at a country dinner party; or 
demonstration of the errors of the Church of Rome in a railway carriage. But 
if a man be talking of flowers, or pins-heads, or shrimps, his talk need not be 
utter waste. There may be something init. It is not so much the subject, as 
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the treatment which, in conversation as in art, gives the value. If a man be 
simple, unaffected, and a little in earnest, even when most pleasant, he can 
hardly fail to converse well when he means to do so. No man ever writes all 
he feels upon any subject. Behind the fullest utterance on paper there are some 
shades of thought which the pen cannot reproduce. Only in true conversation 
do we reach each other’s real nature. It will be a conclusive proof that our 
society is growing more manly, earnest, simple, unconventional, when conver- 
sation begins to take the place of talk. 


The Family Treasury of Sunday Reading keeps up its reputation as an 
admirable repertory of wholesome and religious reading, such as serious 
people may enjoy even upon the holiest of days. It is edited by the 
Rev. Andrew Cameron, who formerly conducted the Christian Treasury, 
and among its principal contributors may be found such men as the Rev. 
Theodore Cuyler, Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the Rev. Wm. Arnott, Dr. John 
Erskine, and Dr. John Edusond. The contents of the Family Treasury 
are divided into practical and devotional papers, narratives and incidents, 
sermons specially written for the “ Treasury Pulpit,” Biblical papers, 
biographical notices, and little miscellaneous articles written especially 
for children. 

We have also received: The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal. 
The West India Quarterly Magazine. The British Controversialist and 
Literary Magazine. Recreative Science——The Boys’ Own Library, 














Vol. If, No. IX. (Beeton.)—— The  Englishwomen’s Domestic 
Magazine.——Beeton’s Home Pets, Parts VIII., TX. Beeton’s Own Book 
of Garden Management and Rural Economy, Part IV. The Boys’ 








Own Magazine. 
zine. 


Kingston's Magazine for Boys——The Youth’s Maga- 


MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &c. 





EDUCATION. 


Some Points on the Education Question, practically Considered with 
reference to the Report of the Commissioners and the New Minute, 
with a Brief Outline of the Rise and Progress of Popular Educa- 
tion in England. By Artavur Garrit, M.A., Curate of Richmond, 
Surrey. London: Longmans. 1862. pp. 184. 

“FINHE EDUCATION QUESTION ” is beginning not only to be 

a vexed but also a vexing one; and we are almost inclined to 
look with a slight feeling of dread upon the fresh arrival of books 
and pamphlets bearing upon it. ‘This dread is, however, after all, not 
altogether reasonable. 
which persons who feel a real interest in national education, and who 
are capable of expressing themselves practically and intelligently upon 
it, should each contribute his guantum towards the settlement of this 
much-mooted question. But what is specially needed is that it should be 
debated equably and patiently; that those who take an antagonistic 
view should not be charged with base motives, as has been too often done 
up to this date; and that amateurs, whose views are based upon blue 
books and pamphlet-theories, should not be allowed to over-ride the 
practical suggestions of working clergymen and schoolmasters. 

Mr. Garfit’s book is essentially moderate in tone, and his sug- 
gestions appear to us to be for the most part eminently practical. It 
commences with a brief and very interesting outline of the Rise and 
Progress of Popular Education in England. It then glances at the 
system of education under the Privy Council from 1833 to 1858. It 
comments at considerable length on the Report of the Commission, 
criticising especially the views of Messrs. Senior, Chadwick, Tufnell, 
Fussell, Cumin, Fraser, &c. 

The last five chapters of Mr. Garfit’s work are devoted to a careful 
and searching analysis of the new Minute. The writer sums up his 
Opinion of it thus: ‘1 believe the new Minute will cause a little 
pressure at first, but that it will be found in the end to be wholesome. 
It will leave us more unfettered in our work ; it will give assistance 
more in proportion to merit ; it will tend to probe our weak points, 
and so lead us to amend them; it will give an impulse to education ; 
and if our villages can be reached by some further relaxations, it will 
do much to make education co-extensive with the country ; and, as far 
as Church schools are concerned, it will leave the care of religious 
knowledge and the inculcation of religious truth in the hands of the 
clergy.” Although we are by no means prepared to maintain that the 
writer is correct in his conclusions, we willingly admit that he has 
shown himself to be well acquainted with the subject which he dis- 
cusses, and, moreover, that he discusses it with remarkable clearness, 
patience, and good temper. 


(? THURSDAY, the 2nd inst., a deputation of the Educational Institute 

of Scotland waited upon the Lord-Advocate to submit suggestions for 
an extended scheme of education in Scotland. The principal suggestions 
were to the effect that new schools should be supported from the Conso- 
lidated Fund ; that sehoolmasters should be elected by proprietors deriving 
not less than 100/ per annum of rental; that the Institute should be 
allowed to elect two members of each Board of examiners ; that the 
appointment of teachers should be permanent, and that complaints against 
them should be tried by the sheriff; that the diploma of the Institute 
should be required of candidates for the new schools ; that intermediate 
schools between the primary schools and the Universities should be esta- 
blished in all large towns and populous districts; that fees should be 
exacted from all pupils; that the minimum saiary of teachers should be. 
50/., exclusive of fees ; that the minimum retiring allowance should be 50/. 
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or four-fifths of the salary ; that no child should be allowed to work for 
hire under 10, or under 12 without passing a certain examination. The 
Lord-Advocate expressed his concurrence in the principle of some of :he 
suggestions, and stated that the subject was under the consideration of 
Government, but that he was not in a position to give the deputation any 
assurance that a measure would be introduced. 

A public meeting to celebrate the opening of St. Paul’s Schools, 
Clerkenwell, was held on Wednesday evening on the ground floor of the 
building. The Rev. Robert Maguire occupied the chair. The schools are 
substantially built. The Committee of the Privy Council on Education 
had contributed 1083/. towards the schools, which were out of debt. To 
complete the whole undertaking of the church and schools 9000/. would 
be required, and 5000/. had already been subscribed. 





Oxford.—Four exhibitions, each of 40/., being vacant at Jesus College, 
the Principal and Fellows will proceed on Thursday, the 6th of February, 
1862, to “the election of deserving persons, being natives of Wales or 
Monmouthshire, whom they shall have ascertained to be in need of support 
at the University.” ‘The examination will commence on Wednesday, the 
5th of February. 

On Thursday, February 6, there will be an election at Oriel College of 
an Exhibitioner, on the foundation of Mrs. Elizabeth Ludwell, late of 
Charing, in Kent, with a preference—first, for candidates of the kindred 
of Mrs. Lundwell; next, for natives of Charing ; and next, for natives of 
the county of Kent, not having taken any degree at the University. The 
exhibition is tenable for seven years, and the present value is 40/. per 
annum. 

An examination will be held at New College on Tuesday, the 11th of 
February and following days, for the purpose of electing the two Open 
Exhibitions, tenable for five years from matriculation. The emoluments 
of such exhibition will be 90/. a year, including rooms and tuition. Can- 
didates must be not more than twenty years of age on the first day of 
examination. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA.—What with the “ Puritan’s Daughter,” 

the hosts of giants and dwarfs connected with M. Gulliver, and 

the great transformation scene, in which naiads are discovered busy at 

their toilet among the shells of the ocean, the Covent Garden establish- 

ment seems to be doing a good business. Balfe’s last stands its ground 

well, although there are persons who fancy that it may be rubbed too 
hard. 

Sr. James's Hatu.—The “ Sisters Marchisio” appeared on Thursday, 
the 2nd inst., and to some extent created a sensation. From the nume- 
rous memoirs of these vocalists, we find that they were born at Turin, 
and belong to a family which has included many musicians of great 
ability. From their earliest years both sisters manifested an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for music. Upon a discovery that they possessed 
beautiful voices, they were placed under the most efficient singing- 
masters. The concert-room was succeeded by the stage, and wherever 
they went success of the most unequivocal kind attended them. The 
French journals of late have been full of the praises of these 
accomplished artistes, more especially for the additional interest imparted 
to the reproduction of “Semiramide” at the Grand Opera, Paris, 
by their assumption of the parts of the Assyrian Queen and 
Arsace. The elder sister, Carlotta, is a soprano, the younger, Barbara, a 
contralto. Both voices are rich in the extreme, and have been cultivated 
to the highest pitch. In duo singing they exceed anything of the kind 
that comes within the scope of our memory. In the grand duo from 
“ Semiramide,” “* Ebbene a te; ferisce” (Act ii. sc .5), and the ensemble 
morceaux “ Giorno d’orrore,” so much enthusiasm was created that the fair 
vocalists were frequently broken in upon ere they could put on a 
master stroke. As we shall doubtlessly fall in again with these gifted 
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sisters, a mere recognition of their complete success with the English 
public on their first introduction must suffice. The concert got up for 
the occasion was a very lengthy one, and included the names of Arthur 
Napoleon, MM. Vieuxtemps, Lamoury, &c., among the instrumentalists; 
Sig. Cosselli, Ciampi, and other personages of note and consequence. The 
pianist Napoleon, now grown into manhood, hardly comes up to the 
expectation formed of him as a child. Sig. Ciampi gains on each hearing. 
The programme was of such a fearful longitude that much composing it 
was of necessity lost tous. ‘There was a second performance on Saturday, 
and, as the fame of the sisters had got wind, St. James’s Hall was more 
fully attended than on their introductory essay. The troupe are in the 
hands of. Mr Willert Beale, who is now working the provinces with 
them, previous to an anticipated flourishing London season. 

Exeter Hatt.-—To Handel and his genius we have so often referred, 
and to his “‘ Messiah” in particular, that there is no present need to discuss 
either analytically. Since the first production of his immortal work 
about a century and a quarter ago, music has made not only rapid strides, 
but has undergone great phases. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, &c., have lived, written, and died ; yet in spite of the 
marvellous effects of their compositions upon the musical mind, time has 
not thrown the faintest shadow upon the “sacred oratorio,” nor is it now 
likely so todo, seeing that it is recognised as a work not merely for yesterday, 
to-day, or to-morrow, but for all time—one of those inspirations of genius 
only to be accounted for by the possession of attributes derived from a 
higher source than that of simple human agency. ‘There is no parallel for 
it in any other artistic form through which mortal gifts and ingenuity 
have been made manifest. Within the last week “ Messiah” has been 
twice posted up at the vestibule of Exeter Hall for performance, once 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and once by the National Choral Society. 
The attendance on both occasions was sufficiently large to render space 
valuable. The principals engaged on Friday the 3rd, by the first-named 
party, were Mme. Guerabella, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Henry Haigh, 
and Sig. Belletti. It occurred to us that the tenor was new to his task ; 
he evidently did what he could for the music entrusted to him, but his 
vocal qualifications are not equal to a satisfactory accomplishment. In 
one or two instances he produced agreeable effects, and it is something 
to say that he took great pains to come out of the ordeal with credit. 
Between the divisions of the oratorio the “Dead March in Saul” was 
played, with the thundering drum accompaniment introduced by Mr. 
Costa; the National Choral Society performed the same solemn strains 
on Wednesday, the 8th, but with sufficient deference to Handel to play 
his music as “writ down.” The principals selected by Mr. Martin, the 
conductor, were Miss Emily Spiller, Miss Leffler, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The choral work was executed much better 
than on a previous occasion, and the “readings,” adopted by the con- 
ductor, more in consonance with the true Handelian style. That there 
is need of a second choral society there can be little doubt, and it is to 
be hoped, as this national formation grows, that it will turn its attention 
to other works of Handel, which, to the disgrace of this vaunted age of 
progress, are rendered as oblivious as though they never had existence. 
When will “ Esther,” the first effort of Handel in this species of compo- 
sition, be heard again? When the second? “ Awake, awake, Deborah ; 
awake, awake, utter a song; arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, 
thou son of Abinoam.” 

HaNoveR-SQuarRE.—Among the musical institutions of the metropolis, 
that known as Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir maintains a very significant 
position. For the last four or five years its members have exhibited a 
tendency, Jike the minstrels of old, to wander about. St. Martin’s-hall 
and, subsequently, St. James’s, became in turn the locale for their public 
performances, but now they have wisely returned to original quarters, 
The seventh season was inaugurated on Wednesday evening, with a pro- 
gramme consisting of madrigal, glee, part-song, and other compositions 
of greater magnitude. As usual, the concert commenced right loyally. 
An additional verse by Mr. Bellamy ran thus : 

Oh! Thou whose chast’ning hand, 

Now lies on Throne and Land; 

Oh! spare our Queen. 

Hear Thou her people’s prayer, 

Dry Thou her every tear— 

Guide her through every care: 

God save the Queen! 

Although the avowed object of this accomplished band of vocalists was 
originally the culture of the glee and part song, they have so widened 
their plans of late as to embrace music by no means contemplated at the 
outset of their career. One of the most striking novelties of Wednes- 
day evening was a motet for a double choir from the gigantic mind of 
John Sebastian Bach. The subject, taken from the latter portion of the 
32nd chapter of Genesis, presented the composer with a figure that he 
has introduced frequently, and with great effect, ‘I wrestle and pray.” 
The motet is constructed with three movements, in the first of 
which this figure is prominent ; then comes a chorale for soprano voices, 
and in the third place a chorale-tutti. An anthem by Mendelssohn, com- 
posed for an eight-part choir, applicable to the present season of the 
year, claimed very marked attention, as much on account of the beauty 
of the composition as the exquisite rendering thereof. A ‘“coronach ” for 
female voices, set by Schubert to Sir Walter Scott’s words, “He is gone 
on the mountain,” appeared, by the dark bordering of the page, to be 
introduced as a tribute to the memory of the late Prince Consort. “The 
Lass of Richmond Hill,” and the Irish melody “Believe me of all those 
endearing young charms,” magnified into choral dimensions, received the 
compliment of encores, although, to our thinking, they were the least 
effective portions of the evening’s entertainment. Mr. Leslie is unques- 
tionably a clever musician and an ingenious scorist; but he will never be 
able to weave songs of this delicate fibre into choral ropes. By way of 
relief to the vocalisms, two young ladies, Miss M. A. Walsh and Miss 
Catherine Thompson, stepped from the singing ranks, seated themselves 
each at a grand piano, and discoursed instrumental subjects in a 
manner that betokened considerable proficiency in this department of 
the musical art. The rooms, though not crowded, were comfortably 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

HE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES AND EXTRAVAGANZAS are 

now in full swing at the theatres, and may be pronounced to be 
neither better nor worse than those productions usually are. Todescribe them 
would be to draw up a catalogue of puns and jokes—a more or Jess dreary 
waste of jocular antiquities, sparsely adorned with a few novelties—and of 
splendid efforts of the arts of the scene-painter and decorator. That it is 
to the paint-brush, the leaves of Dutch metal, and the magical “ effects ” 
of lime lights and coloured fires, that the great glories of these Cliristmas 
entertainments are due, is plain from the minor part which the author 
plays in the preparation of them. Audiences, appreciating the fact, cheer 
the scene-paiuter and the manager quite as loudly as they do the 
writer of the words. Judging from what we have seen and heard, the 
palm of superiority may be awarded to Mr. E. L. Blanchard, whose 
pantomime “ Harlequin and the House that Jack Built,” is written with 
that child-like and child-loving humour, which is the very spirit of a 
good pantomime, and which is sure to make it popular among the 
infantine part of the audience, and to Mr. Buckingham, whose burlesque 
extravaganza, founded on the story of “ Little Red Riding Hood,” revels 
in the wildest and most extravagant spirit of burlesque, and affords Mr. 
Telbin opportunity for introducing some of the most beautiful scenery we 
ever remember to have seen. A word of praise, however, must not be 
withheld from Mr. Bridgeman’s pantomime at Covent Garden, and Mr. 
William Brough’s extravaganza at the St. James’s; nor are the Christ- 
mas entertainments at the Haymarket and the Princes’s Theatres in 
any respect behind. Of course, in all these productions there is 
plenty of allusion to the leading topics of the year, and we think 
that there is hardly a Christmas entertainment in London which does 
not include at least one parody of either “The Perfect Cure” or 
“The young Man from the Country,” frequently of both. Tie most 
ridiculous, and at the same time the most amusing use which has been 
made of the former of these absurdities is “‘ The Perfect Cure Ballet,” 
danced at the Lyceum Theatre, which, for a piece of good, side-splitting 
nonsense, defies all description, and must be seen to be understood. At 
the Adelphi, the manager, or, perhaps (to “speak by the card”) Mr, 
Boucicault, depends upon the two sensation successes of last year, and by 
compressing “The Colleen Bawn” and “ The Octoroon” into one even- 
ing’s entertainment, enables both the young and old men from tiie country 
to enjoy the “ tremendous header” of Jiles-na-Coppaleen and the fall of 
M'‘Closkey from the Painted Rocks, all inone evening. Growing wise by 
the experience of the past, we perceive that two of the theatres have 
resolved not to defer the “ Morning performances” of the panto- 
mimes beyond the period usually fixed for bringing the Christmas Holi- 
days toaclose. By this means Dr. Birch’s “ young friends” will have 
an opportunity of witnessing the mischievous doings of Clown and 
Pantaloon before the day on which they are “respectfully informed” 
that they are expected to assemble on the spot where those 
doings may be parodied into real life, and many little fish will thus 
be brought into the managerial nets which have hitherto been, suffered 
to escape. 

Among the “entertaining ” novelties of the season may be noted the 
appearance of Mr. Mark Lemon, at the Gallery of Illustration, as a public 
lecturer and entertainer. Mr. Lemon has hitherto been known to the 
literary world as the editor of /’unch, and as an extensive contributor to 
the light comic and dramatic literature of the day. Neither his subject, 
nor his mode of treating it, is, however, of a comic character. Mr. 
Lemon's aim is to instruct and give useful and interesting information 
‘* About London”—which is, in fact, the title of his series of tliree 
lectures—‘“each lecture being complete in itself.” The lectures are 
entitled respectively, “Old London City Within the Walls,” “Old 
London City Without the Walls,” and “London to Westminster.” 
They are illustrated by some well executed views by Messrs. Thomas and 
Dalby. 

Mr. Benedict's new opera, “ Colleen Bawn,” now in active rehearsal at 
Covent Garden, is pronounced a work of no common quality; rich in 
melody and instrumented throughout with a master hand. 

Increased currency is given to a report that Drury Lane will compete 
with her Majesty’s and Covent Garden in the Italian Opera ring, a3 soon as 
the season arrives. For our own part we think that the play of “ beggar 
my neighbour” is of too expensive a character to get even into a 
rebearsal. 

Mile. Patti’s triumphs in the Prussian capital are reported to be of an 
unusually exalted character, and that her engagements have realised 
fabulous sums. It is to be hoped that those who have “ got her” will 
occasionally turn over in their minds the perils attendant upon making 
haste to be rich. 

Mr. Vincent Wallace has given the last touch to another English opera 
assigned to the Pyne-Harrison firm, and to be brought out under their 
management when considered necessary. 

After a considerable expenditure of autumn and winter time, coupled 
with no small outlay of capital, the Hanover Square Rooms have assumed 
an appearance of spring. ‘They now look, in fact, as blooming as in days 
gone by, ere the Hall of St. Martin cropped up, or the more fashionable 
St. James’s was dreamt of. 

Verdi’s latest opera has been purchased by Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and 
Wood, for a large sum. 

Rumour gives out the name of Miss Annie Milner, recently arrived 
from the New World, as one likely to be bruited in England. The young 
lady has devoted much of her time to the sacred muse, and some of the 
American critics have exalted her to “ the third heaven.” 





Last WEEK, at the Bayswater Atheneum, Robert Richardson, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, favoured the members by giving a reading 
from Charles Dickens’s works. The passages selected were the 
story of “The Poor Traveller,” and the trial scene of “ Bardell v. 
Pickwick”—-a fine contrast of the pathetic with the humourous, 
The feeling and genuine style in which Mr. Richardson acquitted him- 
self of his part drew loud and merited applause from an appreciating 
audience. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


E UNDERSTAND that “ the forty ” haveit in contemplation tothrow 
the saloons of the Royal Academy open to “the unwashed multitude” 
in the evenings, during the Exhibition season, either at a reduced charge or 
gratuitously. It is to be hoped, however, that this benevolent scheme will 
not be too recklessly carried out. Assuming that the crowds will be as 
well behaved as possible, and that there will not be a single individual 
found wanton enough to inflict wilful damage upon a picture, have they 
considered the merely chemical effect of the effiuvium of a large crowd, of 
the dust from their feet, of their coughings and sneezings. Benevolence 
and public spirit are excellent things, and we are glad to hail the presence 
of the latter in Trafalgar-square ; but justice to the exhibitors before all. 
Two old fresco paintings have lately been brought to light—one in the 
church of Turriff, in Banffshire, the other in St. Edmund’s, Hauxton, 
Cambridge. Both were found in making alterations of windows; the 
paintings being upon the wall filling up a bay of the window. The first 
mentioned is considered to represent the patron saint of Turriff, St. 
Congan, as a mitred abbot. The fresco found at Hauxton is St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, robed and holding the crozier, while making the act of 
blessing with the right hand. An excellent account of this painting, and 
of the church, is given in the Ecclesiologist by Mr. Fawcett, of Cambridge, 
who has taken pains to preserve the fresco in its place. 

The prizes for Coloured Decoration, offered through the Architectural 
Museum by the Ecclesiological Society, have been awarded. The success- 
ful competitors were: For the first prize of 5/. 5s., Mr. Joseph Peploe 
Wood, of 25, Brown-street, Bryanstone-square; for the second prize of 
4l. 4s., Mr. A. O. P. Harrison, of 337, Euston-road; and for the third 
prize of 2/. 2s., Mr. Charles J. Lea, of High-street, Lutterworth. The 
twenty-two specimens sent in are now exhibited in the Museum. The 
result of the remaining competitions will be made known when the adju- 
dication has taken place. 

The Raffaelle collection formed by the late Prince Consort, will be one 
of the most interesting memorials of his taste and feeling for the fine 
arts, and the more so as being due entirely to his own design and enthu- 
siastic research in bringing together everything that could illustrate the 
style and works of the greatest painter of his kind. To form this col- 
lection was the particular hobby, ifthe expression may be allowed, in the 
Prince’s study of the fine arts. It embraces all the original drawings by 
Raffaelle, and his architectural designs, with rare engravings, and photo- 
graphs of his great works, where other copies are not to be had. As it 
was the intention of the late Prince to place this unique collection in the 
Print-room of Windsor Castle, there is little doubt that, in fulfilment of 
this wish, the public will have the privilege of seeing it. 

Manchester has taken the lead in the proposed memorials of the late 
Prince Consort. The Bishop moved the resolution to erect a fitting 
monument in bronze or marble, and the Mayor offered 500/. towardsa 
marble statue. At the meeting, some objection was raised against 
bronze by those in favour of marble, and when it was pointed out that 
a white marble statue would very rapidly become black in such an 
atmosphere as that of Manchester, it was proposed to place the marble 
statue within a sort of small temple. The idea is excellent; and such a 
monument would admit of a very imposing architectural effect in the 
public square of the city, besides exhibiting a fine statue in the most im- 
pressive manner. It occurs to us also that in a great metropolis of manu- 
facture like Manchester, the opportunity might well be seized of ereeting a 
sort of Walhalla, in which the statues of some of the most eminent men 
in the arts and manufactures should be placed. 

We are glad to see the Art Journal taking an independent view of the 
Great Exhibition ; it is quite necessary and most desirable that the orga- 
nisers of this immense affair should be told in some quarters at least 
what is thought of their management. It is, of course, a difficult matter to 
please everybody, but it appears that the dissatisfaction at the allotment 
of space, to which the Art Journal alludes in an able paper upon the 
prospects and management of the Exhibition, is so wide spread, that a 
great number (about 1000) of allottees have thrown up their space. The 
explanation put forth is a rather amusing one. It is said that this is 
due to the extraordinary prevalence of bad colds amongst the allottees, 
The truth will be found to be in the ruling spirit of the management which 
is, to make the Exhibition a great commercial success. With this view 
we sce a disposition not only to cut down all expenditure, but to screw 
money out of the pockets of the exhibitors. They are toinsure their own 
pictures and works of art, and everything they contribute. They are to 
furnish forth the illustrated catalogue with engravings at a direct profit 
to the Commission, but at an increased outlay and possibly a loss to 
themselves. After all this they are to partake of the one mark of 
meritorious recognition—they are all to be tarred with the same brush, 
whether g 0d, better, or best. It should not be overlooked that the most 
excellent things are very generally in the hands of persons who are averse 
to anything like puffing ; and unless treated with a certain amount of 
consideration, they would not be disposed to encounter the trouble and 
expense inseparable from exhibiting. It is highly important for the 
public concerned in the Exhibition that the greatest achievements of art 
and manufacture should be represented, and that the catalogue shonld 
properly record and illustrate these. Now, according to the system 
adopted by the Commissioners, those things only will receive notice 
which have been well paid for; they do not think of taking the higher 
ground which would insure a judicious exercise of selection independent 
of all trammels of this kind. Nothing is said of any official catalogue but 
this, and therefore the exhibitors, and indeed the public generally, should 
understand that the proprietors of the Art Journal are engaged in pro- 
ducing an illustrated catalogue at their own expense and very consider- 
able risk. As this undertaking is certain to be more complete than the 
Official catalogue in reference to art-manufacture, it deserves to have 
every aid from exhibitors, and, from the known repute of the editor, it 
should command the support of the public. 

Some highly interesting points have recently been discovered respecting 
the date of the death of the painter John Van Eyck, by Mr. W. H. 
James Weale (“ Notes sur Jean Van Eyck. Refutation des Erreurs de 





M. I’ Abbé Carton et des Théories de M. le Comte de Laborde; par W. H. J. 
Weale. Londres: Barthes et Lowell”), who has for some time past devoted 
himself to researches connected with the history of the famous school 
of Bruges. The work of the Abbé Carton, “ Les Trois Freres Van Eyck,” 
published at Bruges in 1848, being the latest authority upon the subject, 
had till now been allowed to settle the date of July 1441, as that of the 
death of John Van Eyck. Mr. Weale, after very laborious search of the 
old registers of deaths, and accounts of funeral fees of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Donatien, at Bruges, shows that the great painter died on 
the 9th of July, 1440. The Abbé Carton was uncertain as to the years 

1440 or 1441, but he decided it must be the former year, because upon a 
picture in the Academy of Bruges, a head of the Saviour, there is the 

inscription “Johannes de Eyck, Inventor, anno 1440, 30 Januarii.” 
To this Mr. Weale alleges that the said picture is, he thinks, 

either a copy of that in the Museum of Berlin painted in 1438, 

or of another similar work which the master presented to the 

painters of Antwerp in 1420. The date he considers so far indistinct, 

that it might be mistaken for 1420, and the work he pronuunces feebly 

painted in comparison with the head of Christ at Berlin, though the 
details, especially the lace on the collar of the tunic, are remarkably 
finished. The letters of the signature are easily seen to be copied by a 
clumsy hand, and the motto of Van Eyck—A.I.K. (als tkh kan), meaning 
“as well as I can ”—is transformed into A.LE., which has no meaning. 
The word“ inventor” has no reference, he thinks, to Van Eyck’s 
invention, but means that the actual painter of this picture 
wisbed to signify that Van Eyck was the author of the original. 
Mr. Weale clearly convicts the Abbé of a capacity for blundering when 
he points out how completely mistaken he is with reference to the picture 
by Van Eyck in the National Gallery, the authenticity of which he 
doubts, because the painter never signed Johnines, and he can make no 
sense of the inscription, which, according to him, is—Jounines DE Eyck, 
Hic 1438. This notable inscription, which is still a puzzle, being 
JOHANNES DE Eyck Fruit uic. T’.. date, 1434, being written under. 
Mr. Wornum translates this, “John V. Eyck was this man;” but we 
should prefer Mr. Weale’s latinity, “J. V. Eyck was here.” The subject 
of this picture has been said often to be portraits of himself and his wife, 
at home with their friends, or a physician with his patient, as some 
have supposed. But Mr. Weale remarks, that there is no resemblance 
between Van Eyck’s portrait in the famous “ Adoration of the Lamb” at 
Ghent, or that of the Madrid picture, and this figure in the picture of our 
National Gallery—a remark which has been made by MM. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle—and he considers that the two figures are portraits 
of a certain Jean Arnolfini or Arnoulphin, merchant and draper of 
Lucques, who lived at Bruges. Such a picture is distinctly mentioned 
in an inventory of the gallery of Margaret of Austria, made in 1516, as 
“Ung grant tableau qu’on appellent Hernoult le Fin avec sa femme 
dedans un chambre qui fut donné a Madame par Don Diego, les armes 
duquel sont en la couverte du dit tableau. Fait du peintre Johannes.” 
Another old inventory, of 1524, also describes the picture, and in 1556 it 
was in the gallery ot Mary of Hungary, Governess of the Netherlands, 
according to an inventory still preserved in the archives of Simancas; all 
of which agrees with the pedigree attached to the picture when it came 
into the National Gallery, through General Hay, who found it in the 
house where he was taken when wounded, after the battle of 
Waterloo, purchased it, and sold it in 1842 to the National Collection. 

Mr. Weale exposes a ludicrous error made by M. de Laborde, who pre- 
tends to have minutely inspected this picture by the aid of a magnifying- 

glass, and discovered that around the mirror on the wall there are ten 

little mirrors, each of which reflects the back view of the two figures, 

whom M. Laborde explains are J. V. Eyck and his wife, and that the 

subject represented is the /egitimation of the lady with whom he had lived 

before matrimony. Mr. Weale says, one may well be astonished to learn 

that these minute reflections are simply ten exquisite pictures represent- 

ing scenes of the passion of Christ—a fact which every one who knows 
the picture can confirm. Mr. Weale’s brochure will be read by all con- 
noisseurs with much interest, and would induce us to regard with con- 
fidence any future contribution he may be preparing upon the history of 
art in the old Spanish settlement of Bruges. From Mr. Weale’s notes we 
learn that M. Carton has quoted documents to prove that Hubert Van 
Eyck lived at Ghent in 1412. But Mr. Weale finds that there is nothing 
in the registry of Notre Dame aux Rayons to show that Hubert lived there 
before 1421, and he is mentioned in other documents in the year 1424, 
which are about to be published by M. Edmond de Busscher, in a new 
edition of his researches into the school of Ghent. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. ......Royal Geographical. 8}. 1. F.J. Mouat, Esq., M.D., F.R.G.S8., “ Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Andaman Islands in 1857."". 2. A. R. Wallace, Esq, F.R.G.S., 
“On the Trade of the Eastern Archipelago with New Guinea and its Islands,” 
Medical. 7} Special General Meeting. 83. Dr. 8. Fenwick, “ Desquamative 
Gastritis in Scarlatina.”’ 
Turs.......Royal Institution. 8 Professor Tyndall, “ On the Transmission of Heat through 
Gases.” 
Civil Engineers. 8. 1. Address on taking the chair, by Mr. John Hawkshaw, 
President. 2 Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Bailey Denton’'s Paper, “On the 
Discharge from Under-drainage, and its effect upon the Arterial Channels and 
Outtalls of the Country.” 
Ethnological 8 Pr fessor Owen, H.M.R.S.L., &c., “On the Osteology and Denti- 
tion of the Andaman Islanders.” 
Medica] and Chirurgical. 8}. 
Syro-Egyptian. 7}. Mr. John Hoskyn Abrahall, “Over Lebanon and back in 
the Snow.” 
Zoological. 9. Professor Owen. “On the Aye-Aye of Madagascar.” and other papers. 
WED.......Society of Arts. 8. Blanchard Jerrold. “Comparison of the Year 1851 with the 
Year 1861.” 
London Institution. 7. 
Meteorological. 7. 
Tuvurs....Chemical. 8 Dr. Bence Jones, “On the Simultancous Variations of Hippuric 
and Uric Acids in Healthy Urine.” Mr. G. F. Rodwell, “On the Solubility of 
Sulphate of Lead in Hydrochloric and Nitric Acids.” Dr. H. Miiller, “Onja 
Mode of Effecting Chlorine Substitutions.” 
Royal 8}. 


Linnean. 
In ca 5 
Island,”’ &e. 

Nuuismatic. 





33. 
1. Dr. Hooker, “ On Welwitschia mirabilis.” 2. Mr. Bentham, “ On 
3, Dr. Harvey, “On Alg:e collected by Dr. Lyall at Vancouver's 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 


M*. BROWNING’S POEMS in three volumes and a fifth 

edition is one of the best gifts of the week. The Iliad, Books 
I. to XII, in English hexameters, by Mr. Henry Dart, contributes to 
the steady flow of Homeric translation and criticism. Mr. J. H. 
Burt has translated a tragedy from the Norwegian of Andrew Munch, 
founded on the story of Lord William and Lady Rachel Russell. 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards has in two volumes told the History of the 
Opera from its origin in Italy to the present time. Mr. S. M. Saxby, 
in a little shilling book reveals the mystery of ‘* Foretelling the Wea- 
ther in a Description of a newly discovered Lunar Weather System.” 
Mr. Alexander Hislop has collected and arranged the Proverbs of 
Scotland, and explained and illustrated their meaning to Southrons in 
a copious series of notes. ‘ Grammatography,” a volume comprising 
the alphabets of ancient and modern languages, based on the German 
compilation of Ballhorn, is a valuable book of reference in these days 
when the science of language is growing more and more a subject of 
common discussion. Mr. I’. C. Grattan publishes two volumes on 
*‘ Beaten Paths, and those who have trod them.’ Dr. John Brown 
of the “Hora Subsecive” contributed to Good Words five lay- 
sermons on Health, addressed to working people, which are reprinted 
separately, and will no doubt have a large sale north of the Tweed, 
where their peculiar humour and counsels will be generally appreciated. 
The Rev. J. N. Griffin, of Dublin, has produced a volume containing 
“ Seven Answers to the Seven Essays and Reviews,” with an intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. The Rev. Dr. Goulbourn has written a treatise on Chr’stian 
life in devotion and practice, entitled “Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.” Messrs. Seeley and Co. have commenced the issue of a 
series of cheap religious biographies beginning with a Life of Hannah 
More and a Life of the Rev. John Newton. In fiction there is very 
little: ‘* Better Days,” atale by the Rev. Reginald N. Shutte, and 
* Charity.” 

On Thursday next Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson will commence 
the sale of the stock of the late Mr. Francis Macpherson, of King 
William-street, Strand, consisting of upwards of two thousand lots, 
which it will take six daysto gothrough. The best books among them 
are chiefly Greek and Latin classics, with a large number of post- 
classical works, and a fair sprinkling of rare and good English, French, 
and Italian books. We observe on the last day a few remainders of 
works published by Mr. Macpherson will be sold, amongst which are 
275 copies of the late Mr. A. H. Clough’s “ Bothie of Toper-na- 
fuosich, a Long Vacation Pastoral,” which has of late been much 
inquired for in consequence of the notice it has received since its 
author’s untimely decease. The late Mr. Baldock’s stock, which is 
very much of the same character as Mr. Macpherson’s, is being 
removed from Holborn to Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale-room in 
Leicester-square, where it will be disposed of ere the close of this 
month. 

Our English Post-office serves us well, although now and then we 
find fair cause to grumble at some of itsdoings. Few of us have ever 
had to bewail the loss or miscarriage of a single fairly-addressed 
letter. Yet mistakes do occur; a careless postman drops some letters 
into wrong boxes, or gets drunk and loses some, or hoards, tears, or 
burns some he is too lazy to deliver; or steals an unregistered letter 
enclosing a coin or a jewel. Mishaps like these are to an extent 
inevitable so long as postmen are selected out of ordinary flesh and 
blood. But there is one matter about which it is high time our Post 
Office made inquiry and rendered explanation. To nearly every 
country on the Continent the Postal Guide informs us that a news- 
paper, or a registered periodical may be forwarded for one penny. 
Trusting to this announcement, large numbers of newspapers are 
posted but only a portion of them ever reach their destination ; 
“ Honestas,” in the Zimes, says, within his experience only one in 
six. These papers are not certainly intercepted in England, and if 
then on the Continent, we desire clearly to understand the reason 
why? If on political grounds, it should be distinctly stated in the 
Postal Guide that newspapers are only delivered in France, Austria, 
and elsewhere, when they contain nothing offensive to their Govern- 
ments, If the postage of one penny is not remunerative, and Eng- 
lish papers are looked on as piles of lumber, which it pays better to 
use as waste paper than carry them, let the rates be raised and give 
us security. As matters now stand, the Postul Guide in reference to 
newspapers for the Continent, appears to be little better than a de- 
lusion and a snare. 





Several useful and important works appeared in Paris last week. 
Hachette and Co. publish ‘Deux années au Brésil, par F. Biard ;” 
Figuier’s “ L’Année Scientifique,” and a pamphlet by Eugéne Rendu, 
on the foundation of an international college at Paris, Rome, 
Munich, and Oxford. Baron Ch. de Chassiron’s “Notes sur le 
Japon, la Chine, et Inde,” published by Lainé and Co., and Philarité 
Chasles’s ‘ Galileo-Galilei,” are welcome additions to continental 
literature. Divry and Co. publish the first volume of a History of 
France from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, by 











M. P. Doré, senior. M. Finet’s work, ‘ Poétes du siécle de Louis 
XIV.” appears. Durand, the publisher, issues a work, by Spyridion 
G. Zézas, with the title “ Etudes historiques sur la legislation Russe 
ancienne et moderne.” ‘Saint Basile” is a literary study by M. E. 
Fialon, Professor in the Lyceum of Nancy. Aristotle’s Physics 
(Physique d’Aristote) have for the first time been translated into 
French, by J. Barth. Saint-Hilaire, of the Institute. 

The paper read by M. Mignet on Saturday last, at the annual 
meeting of the Academy cf Moral and Political Science, on the 
* Life and Works of Henry Hallam,” author of the “ Constitutional 
History of England,” the ‘State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” 
&c., is likely soon to appear in a distinct form. A contemporary 
states that M. Mignet’s paper is one of the most masterly sketches 
ever read to the Academy within a short space for such a subject. 
Perhaps, with the exception of De Tocqueville, no French savant has 
so thoroughly comprehended the origin and growth of the British 
Constitution as M. Mignet, and no one has yet paid better homage to 
the character and great attainments of our countrymen. 

M. Edmund About has written a drama, which was refused at the 
Théatre-Francais, and which has been hissed at the Odéon by the 
students of the Latin Quarter. Until we see the piece it is impossible 
to pronounce upon its literary merits. ‘The demonstrations of the 
students, however, and the charivari before the house of the author 
appear rather to indicate some political than literary demerit on 
his part. Perhaps, however, M. About is a better novelist than 
dramatist. His comedy, in three acts, entitled ‘* Guillery,” brought 
out at the Francais in 1856, was very solemnly received and with- 
drawn after two representations. 





Of Spanish literature it is rarely that we have much, or indeed 
anything new to report. Buckle’s ‘* History of Civilisation in Spain” 
has, however, been translated into that language; we note, also, the 
‘‘ Historia critica dela literatura Espaiola,” by D. José Amador de 
los Rios, published by Brachet, and ‘‘ Nuevo tratado de geografia 
universal, antigua y moderna,” by A. Sanchez de Bustamente. In 
the French language, however, appears an interesting work to the 
antiquary and artist, ‘‘ Iconographie espagnole, ou Collection de por- 
traits, de statues ‘et monuments funéraires inédits de rois, reines, 
grands capitaines, écrivains et autres personnages c¢lébres de l’Espagne 
depuis le onziéme siécle jusqu’au dix-septi¢me, &c.,” collected and 
designed by Valentin Carderera. It appears in parts, each part 
containing four plates. 


Mrs. Browntne’s new volume of poems may be expected from Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall immediately. 

Mr. H. CuotmonpLey PENNELL, author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” has a book 
nearly ready, teaching “ How to Spin for Jack ; or, Spinning Tackle, what it is, 
and what it ought to be, with afew words oa Fly-Fishing.” It will be published 
by Messrs. Harrisons of Pall’ Mall. 

Sourney’s “Lire or Newson’’ appears to enjoy a popularity above all 
his writings. We observe four editions are now advertised; one by Mr. 
Bohn, one by Mr. Tegg, one by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, and one by Messrs. 
Routledges. 

‘““YorKke Hovse,” a novel in three volumes, by Mr. W. Platt, author of 
“ Betty Westminster,” will be published by Mr. Newby, in February. 

Tue Firsr THousanp of “ The Victoria Regia,” has been sold off, and a 
second thousand has been put to press. 

Mr. Kicnuarp Jones, the Superintendent of the Religious Tract Society’s 
Depository, in Paternoster-row, died on New Years’-day, at his house in 
Tottenham, after a few days illness, from congestion of the lungs, in his 42nd 

ear. 
7 Mr. Joun O’Daty, of Anglesea-street, Dublin, has sent us his 23rd cata- 
logue, Bibliothica Hibernica, of books and tracts relating to Ireland. Mr. 
O'Daly is an authority in all that relates to Irish literature, and his catalogue 
contains much to interest those of tastes similar to his own, 

A Key To SHAKESPEARE’S SonNETS, by M. Barnstorff, is in the press, and 
will be published by Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

Ir 1s sA1p we shall have another novel from Miss Evans in the course of the 
spring. 

Mr. Epwarp Dicey sails for America next week, to describe men and polities 
there to the same purpose as he did in Italy. 

“Rignr ayp Lert,” a novel, by Mrs. Newby, will be published by Mr. T. 
C. Newby next month. 

Tue Pembrokeshire Herald and The Electric News, two weekly Welsh 
Conservative papers will be sold by auction, at Haverfordwest, on Wednesday 
next. 

Tue Orver or Sr. Maurice has been recently conferred by the King of 
Italy on one of our countrymen, Mr. Thomas A. Trollope, son of the authoress 
of ‘* Widow Barnaby,” and brother to the author of “ Framley Parsonage,” who 
is well known in Italy as the writer of ‘Filippo Strozzi” and ‘‘ Tuscany in “49 
and ’59.” Mrs. Trollope, now of a great age, still resides at Florence. 

Me. J. SHeRtmpAN KNow es bas arrived at Queenstown, where he purposes 
spending the winter in its genial climate for the benefit of his health, which is 
very delicate, 

Mr. Wuuram W. Srory's “ Letters on the American Question,’’ which have 
recently appeared in the Daily News, will be republished immediately by Mr. 
Manwaring, in a revised and corrected edition. oe: 

Mr. Rosert BrowninG, we hear, will henceforth reside in England. 

Tue Edinburgh Scotsman says, “that the tribute to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort in the January number of Blackwood’s Magazine has been so 
highly appreciated by Her Majesty that she has ordered twelve copies of it to be 
struck off separately, and forwarded to her.” 
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Lapy CHATrEeRTON has some translations from Plato nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

THE Memorrs AND CORRESPONDENCE of the late Chevalier Bunsen are in 
preparation for publication by his widow, the sister of Lady Llanover. 

*“ AxcIENT POETRY WITH SOME FresHer,” by Mr. Walter Savage Landor, 
is announced by Mr. Newby. 

ILLustrATIONs OF Fairn, in Eight Plain Sermons, will be published by 
Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker next week. 

A TREATISE on the Language, Poetry, and Music of the Scottish Highlands, 
by Mr. Donald Campbell, late lieutenant 57th Regiment, is announced. 

Miss FarrHFULL, on Saturday last, gave an entertainment to the compositors 
at the Victoria Press, and distributed prizes among the apprentices. Blanche 
Restieaux took the first prize for proficiency in the most difficult branches of the 
ae Emma Rodger the second, and Fanny Pinto, a deaf and dumb girl, 
the third. 

THe Rey. Dunpar J. Hearn, late vicar of Brading, is about to publish a 
“* Defence of my Professional Character.” 

Mr. Crrus Repprxc has in preparation a short history of the two wars 
between England and the United States, with a sketch of their relations down 
to the present day, including the account of an interview of a friend with 
General Washington. 

Mr. Sata, after a silence of some months, has recommenced his contribution 
of a weekly column of gossip to the J//ustrated London News. 

Mr. ALEXANDER THoM, the Dublin printer and publisber, has contributed 
600/. towards the foundation of Fellowships in the Queen's Colleges. 

Mr. Josern Litty, of 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, sends us his last 
catalogue of old books collected from the chief sales of the past season, as for 
instances, from Archbishop Tenison’s, Dr. S. Knight’s, Dr. Bliss’s, Rev. John 
Mitford’s, and Richard Ford’s libraries. Mr. Lilly has succeeded in bringing 
together the most extensive series of George Wither's (the Puritan) poetical and 
other works ever offered for sale. Few can visit Mr. Lilly’s stores without 
meeting something curious and new to him, though in itself old. 

Mr. G. J. HOLYOAKE writes to say, that we have madea mistake in associating 
him with ‘‘ Iconoclast” in the editorship of the The National Reformer. Here 
is his correction :—‘* Your notices, generally so accurate and impartial, yet repre- 
sent me as jointly “ editing” The National Reformer. I have simply undertaken 
to write as a purely independent contributor to it; and a right of protest has 
been volunteered me against anything in the paper to which I may object. 
Willing to communicate certain views to the readers of The National Reformer, 
it seemed to me more reasonable to speak among them than to stand outside and 
speak at them; but in doing this I am not implicated in any responsibility of 
editorial duties, which, ina paper representing unpopularand unfriended opinion, 
should be discharged with more taste and care than under other circumstances ; 
and it would not be right in me to suffer any of that credit to be ascribed to me 
which I trust the editor will win.” 

ENGLisH Newsparers Aproap.—“ An Exile,” writes to the Times of Friday 
last week, that ‘‘ The high price at which that well-known English newspaper 
Galignani’s Messenger is still published, proves that the travelling English are not 
yet alive to the advantages conferred upon them by the reduction of the duties on 
stamps and paper, and on the postage of newspapers in England. Formerly the 
daily receipt of the Times by aresident abroad wasconsidered an expensive Juxury, 
and so indeed it was. Prudent men in those days contented themselves with 
Galignani’s Messenger, which only cost 5d. per copy, and which was entirely 
composed of extracts from English and French papers. But now that the cost 
of the postage of the Times to all parts of France and most partsof the Continent 
isbut a penny, and that the paper itself costs but 3d. acopy, pradent men will do 
well to reflect that they can receive their daily Times, or any other English daily 
paper, at a considerably Jess price than they have now to pay for their daily 
Galignani. As the latter paper contains no original matter, there can be no 
reason why it should not be supplied at as low, if not at a lower, price than the 
other French daily papers, which cost but three halfpence each.”—To which 
“‘ Honestas,” on Monday replies :—‘*‘ An Exile’ recommends Englishmen living 
abroad to order ‘their newspapers to be sent to them direct from England. 
I wish to record my experience of the supposed advantage of that course of 
procedure. A friend of mine who lives in Paris ordered an English paper to be 
sent to him, and I employed a newsvendor to post a paper to him daily. My 
friend wrote that he did not get one paper out of six. I then tried a second 
newsvendor with the same result. Thinking that the blame was attributable to 
the newsvendors I undertook to forward the papers myself, and out of nine 
that I have forwarded I learn by a letter to-day from my friend that he has only 
received two, with an interval of a week between the receipt of the first and 
the second. I can certify that I very carefully addressed the papers, impressed 
them with the proper stamp, and posted them at the chief office in London; and, 
as there appears to be robbery somewhere, perbaps you will givetbis a place in 
the Times, in order that others may record their experience and the Post-office 
officials be stimulated to discover the delinquents.” 

Tue Country Sup-Eprror. — Mr. Welford, late editor of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, in his address the other week, observed:—* One of the greatest 
changes wrought by the introduction of the cheap press into the provinces, is the 
creation of the sub-editor. Of course, '* there is nothing like leather,’ and I am 
bold enough to maintain that the sub-editorial office is the greatest institution in 
connection with the daily newspaper. The ‘sub,’ if be faithfully do his duty, 
is the hardest worker in the establishment. He may not have to run hither and 
thither in all weathers like the reporter and collector of advertisements, nor be 
called upon to make profound researches into abstrusive questions of currency, 
population, international law, and so on, like the editor, but the entire responsi- 
bility of the office, de facto if not de jure, rests upon him. He must argue with 
the writers of rejected contributions ; mollify the indignation of susceptible people 
whose heads some obscure or unnoticeable cap in the paper fits, and who refuse 
to wear it; keep all the bands employed, avoiding either pressure or want of 
copy ; insert something about everything that turns up, even if it be only a few 
lines, so that the paper may not be disgraced by the announcement that ‘ owing 
to the pressing demands uponour space we are reluctantly compelled to postpone 
our report of the important meeting at until to-morrow.’ He must 
wade through yards of reporting, handsful of ‘flimsy,’ and quires of ‘communi- 
cations from district correspondents, weeding out redundancies and doctoring up 
generally—a process for which, by the way, I am sorry to say, he gets no credit 
whatever. The proprietor says, ‘What an excellent paragraph that was of 
Jones's! Lots of people have been talking about it, and all agree that it is 
capital!’ Why the fact was that the sub-editor spent twenty minutes in touch- 
ing up that identical paragraph for which Jones gets so much praise. He must 
know everybody, and everybody’s connections, so that if Mr. Smith—address 
unknown—cuts a figure in the London papers the event may be duly chronicled 

at home for the benefit of Smith’s admiring fellow townsmen. He must be 
acquainted with the locality and orthography of every place under the sun; be 
familiar with the names, dignities, and history of every person famous and 
notorious: have a smattering of all the ’ologies and ’isms; mechanics, music, 
the drama, and the fine arts—in short be a living dictionary of useful know- 
ledge ‘known and read of all men.’ ” ®ee 72 A w ret, 











Lrverpoo. Free Lrsrarres.—At the two Liverpool lending libraries, exclu- 
sive of ‘ The Brown Library,” the issues each day average 1580 volumes, or 
211 over those of Manchester. There are at present 9700 volumes lent weekly 
at these lending libraries, to 9020 active borrowers. On the day following the 
funeral of the late Prince Consort (the libraries being closed ‘on the Monday) 
we learn, from Mr. Roulston’s monthly report, that no fewer than 1.875 persons 
applied to have their books exchanged; and 5250 volumes were passed through 
hands, and regularly booked and credited, in the space of ten hours, thus 
averaging throughout the entire day 525 volumes per hour, or at the rate of 
nearly 9 per minute. 

WE HAVE received the last reports of the Ossianic Society founded on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1853, for the preservation and publication of Manuscripts in the 
Irish language, illustrative of the Fenian period of Irish history, with literal 
translations and notes. The subscription to the Society is only 5s. per annum, 
and it undertakes to publish at least one volume a year. The Society has in 
preparation the following works: 

I. The Great Cattle Spoil of Cuailgne (Cooley) in the county of Louth, being 
a History of the Seven Years’ War between Ulster and Connaught; in the 
reign of Meadhbh, (Queen of Connaught, and Conchobhar Mac Nessa, king of 
Ulster, on account of the famous bull called Donn Chuailgne; and which termi- 
nated according to Roderic O’Flaberty, the Irish chronologist, one year before 
the Christian era. To be edited by Mr. William Hackett. 

II. The Dialogue of the Sages: an Historical Work in Prose and Poetry, full 
of rare information on the achievements of the Fianna Eirionn; copied from the 
Book of Lismore, a vellum manuscript of the Fourteenth Century, by 
sees of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. To be edited by Mr. John 
Windele. 

III. An Account of the Battle fough: at Ventry, in the county of Kerry, in 
the Third Century of the Christian era, between Daire Donn, Monarch of the 
World, and the Fenians. To be edited by the Rev. James Goodman, A.B. 
This Battle lasted for 336 days; the copy at the disposal of the Society is the 
earliest known to exist, having been copied from a vellum manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, now deposited in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. 
E. D. Cleaver. 

IV. The Battle of Castlenock, in the county of Dublin, fought A.D. 273, 
between Conn Ceadchathach, i.e., Conn of the Handred Battles, and the Clanna 
Morna ; by his victory, in which Conn obtained the Sovereignty of three pro- 
vinces in Ireland, viz. Connaught, Ulster, and Leinster. To be edited by the 
Rev. Thaddeus O’Mahony. : 

V. A Tract on the Topography of Ireland; from the Psalter Mae Richard 
Batler, otherwise called Saltar na Rann, containing the Derivation of the 
Names, Local Traditions, and other remarkable circumstances, of the Hills, 
Mountains, Rivers, Caves, Carns, Rocks, Tulachs, and Monumental Remains 
of Pagan Ireland, but more especially those connected with the deeds of Fionn 
Mac Cbhumhaill. To be edited by Professor Connellan. 

VI. A Memorial on the Dalcassian Race, and the Divisions of Thomond at 
the Invasion of the English, a.p. 1172; to which is annexed a Short Essay on 
the Fenii or Standing Militia of Ireland; also, Remarks on some of the Laws 
and Customs of the Scoti, or Antient Irish, by the late Chevalier O’Gorman ; 
presented to the Society for publication by J. R. Joly, Esq., LL.D., Rathmines. 

VII. The Three Sorrows of Story-telling, which relates the tragical fate of 
the sons of Uisneach, the sons of ‘Tuireann, and the children of Lir, who are 
represented to have been metamorphosed into swans by their stepmother, Aoife ; 
and in that shape spent seven years on Sruth na Maoile Ruadh, supposed to be 
that portion of the British Channel which separates Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
To be edited by Patrick O’Herlihy. 

VIIL. Fenian Poems, Second Series, To be edited by the Secretary of the 
Society, Mr. John O'Daly, 9, Anglesea-street, Dublin. 

Neither editors nor officers receive any remuneration for their labours, but 
“all work gratuitously for the good cause.” As it is well known that many 
rare and valuable manuscripts in Irish are in the hands of private individuals, to 
whom they are as a sealed book, the Council of the Ossianic Society appeals 
earnestly to all such persons to allow them to take copies thereof. 





UNITED STATES.—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has accepted 
the editorship of the New York Independent. 

Mr. J. Russett Lowe. has commenced a new series of “ Bigelow Papers” 
in the Atlantic Monthly. ‘ 

Mr. James REDPATH’S FRANK RECANTATION.—The Cincinnati Daily Com- 
mercial says :—** Our readers will remember a very bloody-minded young man 
named Redpath, who wrote the life of John Brown, praising him as the greatest 
of heroes. He was incessantly clamouring for slave insurrections, and sent up 
a perpetual howl for the blood of the slaveholder. We find the following in the 
last number of the Pine and Palm, which is edited by him:—‘ A Preparatory 
Word.—Having become sincerely convinced that many of the political doc- 
trines that I have advocated in my writings are dangerous and abhorrent to the 
higher insight—as, for example, the murderous policy of inciting the slaves to 
insurrection, which I have urged repeatedly and with terribly mistaken zeal,— 
I wish to announce here that I shall retire from any participation in the political 
management‘of this journal, excepting for the purpose of retracting past errors, 
until such time as I feel that I have attained a clearer and more buman and 
Christian view of the duties of the freeman to the enslaved. I repudiate my 
war doctrines, utterly and for ever—JamMEs REDPATH.’” 





BELGIUM.—M. Rocier, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, has 
recovered 10,000 francs damages in an action for libel against the printer of the 
Journai de Brucelles. The libel consisted in styling M. Rogier the grandson of 
the hangman of Arras. 





TRADE NEWS. 


Parrnersuirs Dissotvep.—J. Levy and Son, Houndsditch, wholesale 
stationers. 

R. Besley and Co., Fann-street, Aldersgate-street, type-founders. 

Banxevrts.—Alfred Shipton Cropp, Southampton, engraver, Jan. 16, at 11. 
Solicitors, Messrs. Paterson and Son, Bouverie-street, and Mr. Mackey, 
Southampton; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Basinghall-street. 

Norice or Sitrines ror Last Examrnation.— Feb. 21, S. S. Southee, 
Cottage-grove, Walworth, bookseller’s clerk. 

Jan. 28, J. S. Caton, Bidston, Cheshire, stationer. 
. 7, E. Wilson, Birmingham, stationer. 
. 29, A. Rae, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, lithographer. 

Jan. 24, G. Dimond, late of Gosport, stationer. 

DECLARATION OF DivipEND. —T. Williams, Newport, Monmouthshire, news- 
paper proprietor—first div. of 3d., Jan. 15, and every successive Wednesday, at 
Mr. Miller’s, Bristol. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN STEREOTYPING.—Mr. J. Napier has taken out and com- 
pleted a patent for an improved mode of taking stereotype plates, which pos- 
sesses many advantages over the plaster or paper processes. The process is thus 
described in the Mechanics’ Magazine : ‘‘ Under one modification, a planed cast- 
iron plate is prepared to receive the plaster or stucco impression in the following 
manner :—A piece of cartridge or other paper is cut to the size of the plate, and 
pasted on the planed surface of the plate. The upper surface of the paper is 
also pasted, and a mixture of plaster of Paris and water, prepared to the con- 
sistence of thick cream, is poured on to the paper. The surface of the plaster is 
levelled to the required thickness by means of a straight edge or other suitable 
tool. The forme containing the type blocks or pages to be stereotyped is locked 
up by quoins in the usual manner, to prevent the type from falling out, and the 
surface of the type is oiled. The forme is inverted, and the type laid with its 
face downwards upon the freshly-prepared plaster, and the forme is allowed to 
remain until the plaster has set. The forme is lifted off, and the plaster dried 
completely from the metal side. This may be conveniently done by means of 
an ordinary type founder’s furnace, arranged with a fire-clay or brick flue, 
fitted with an iron plate, to facilitate the drying of the matrix. A flat cast-iron 
plate covered with paper is provided, and this plate bas metal guages to regu- 
late the thickness of the stereotype plate. The matrix plate is screwed or wedged 
to this plate, and both are well heated: the molten metal is then poured in; 
and an exact counterpart of the type or forme is obtained. After allowing 
the stone cast to cool, it is removed and finished by planing or chipping, if 
necessary.” 

Tue Printers’ ALMSHOUSES AND Biaco’s Lecacy.—It will be remembered 
that on the death of Mr. George Biggs, the original proprietor of the Family 
Herald, which took place in the year 1858, he left the residue of his property, 
amounting to 70,0001, after giving nearly 150 legacies of large and small 
amounts to individuals and charitable institutions, to the treasurer, trustees, 
and governors of the Printers’ Almshouse Society, for the benefit of aged 
printers and their widows, providing that the women were to share equally with 
the men. After the payment of all legacies, the residue was found to amount 
to between fifteen and sixteen thousand pounds; but as some portion of this 
consisted of real or freehold property, it was found that such could not be 
appropriated to charitable purposes, and thus upwards of 4000/. was forfeited 
under the statute of mortmain. This circumstance, and other matters of a 
technical nature, necessitated a reference to the Court of Chancery as to the 
right disposal of the sum remaining (between 11,000/. and 12,000/7.), and within 
the last few days the Master of the Rolls bas directed ‘‘ that such sum (which 
had already been paid into Court) should be transferred to the four trustees of the 
Printers’ Almshouse Society: the capital to be retained intact, and the income 
to be applied according to Mr. Bigg’s will; it being declared that the partici- 
pants are not to be confined to the inmates of the almshouses or members of the 
society, though these are not excluded—the Court holding the trust to be for 
the benefit of printers and widows of printers generally.” 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 


By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Thursday, 16th January and five following days, the stock of books of the late 
Mr. Francis Macpherson, bookseller, King William-street, Strand. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AnovtT—The King of the Mountains. By Edmond Abont. Translated by Lascelles Wraxall. 
(The Shilling Volume Library). Fep 8vo swd 1s. Ward and Lock 

Anx—A New and Practical Method of Learning the German Language. By F. Ahn. New 
acai Partl. 12mo cl swd, ls. 6d. Partsland2in 1 vol 12mo cl 3s. Williams and 

orgate 

ARBUTHNOT—Emigrants Guide Book to Port Natal. By J. Arbuthnot, Esq. Fep8vo cllimp 
2s. Hamilton and Co. 

ArnoTt—A Discourse on the occasion of the Death of His Roval Highness the Prince Consort, 
delivered in the High Church on Sunday, December 22, 1861. By David Arnot, D.D. 8vo 
swid, 6¢@. (Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

BAkEWwELL—The Mother's Practical Guide in the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Training 
of her Children; with additional chapters on “ Our Elder Sons and Danghters,"” &. By 
Mrs. J. Bakewell. 4th Edition, revised and enlarged. Fep $8vo cl, 3s 6d. J. Snow 

Brown—Health. Five Lay Sermons to Working People. By J. Brown, M.D. Fep 8vo cl 
limp, ls. (Strahan and Co, Edinburgh.) Hami!ton and Co 

Browntnc—Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 5th edit. 8 vols. Fep 8vo cl 18%. 
Chapman and Hall 

Burnett—Louise Juliane, Electress Palatine, and her Times. By Fanny E. Burnett. Cr 
8vo cl 7s6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

CaLtHrop—The Temptation of Christ. and other subjects: being Sermons preached in 
Trinity Church, Cheltenham. By the Rev. G. Calthrop, M.A. Cr8vocl5s. Wertheim 





and Co 

CaTLIn—The Breath of Life; or, Mal-Respiration, and its effects upon the enjoyment and Life 
of Man (Manu-graphy). By Geo. Catlin. 8vo bds 2s 6d. Triibner and Co 

Cnarity: a Tale. By the Author of “ Angelo Sanmartino.” Cr syocll0s 6d. J. C. Newby 

CoLireR—Gatherings from the Pit-Heaps; or, the Allens of Shiney-row. By Coleman Collier. 
Fep 8vo cl 286d. Hamilton and Co 

CotontaL (The) Office List for 1862. 
cl7s. E. Stanford 

CONGREGATIONAL (The) Year Book, 1862; containing the Proceedings of the Congregational 
Union for 1861. and General Statistics of the Denomination. 8vo swd 1s 6d. Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder 

CooxE—The Deity. An Argument on the Existence, Attributes, and Personal Distinctions 
of the Godhead. Bv Wm. Cooke, D.D. 2nd Edition of “ Thelotes,’’ Revised and Enlarged. 
Cr 8vo cl 6s. Hamilton and Co 

CooxE—The Three Intercessions United—The Son. The Spirit, and the Church. By the Rev. 
Wm. Cooke. Post 8vocl ls 6d Hamilton and Co 

CrEasy—The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A. 
6th Edition, Revised, and with Additions. (Cr 8vo cllimp 7s 6d. R. Bentley 

CrowpEer—Truth and Love: Sermons preached, in Substance, in St. Mark’s Chapel, Bristol. 
By the Rey. J. H. Crowder, M.A. 12moci 5s. Bell and Daldy 

Cumine—From Life to Life. Two Sermons on the Death of his late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 8vo swd ls. J. F. Shaw and Co 

CuriLoss—The Resurrection and the Life; or. Lazarus Revived. The Gospel of John, Chap. II. 
By Jas. Curloss, A.M. 3rd edit er 8vo cl 2s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

Davies—Life at Bethany; or, the Words and Tears of Jesus. By the Rev. Edwin Davies 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fep 8vo cl 3s. J. Snow 

Dorver—History of the Deve'opment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Dr. J. A. 
Dorner. Division first, first four centuries. Vol. 1. Translated by Wm. Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D., and (notes) D. W. Simon. 8vocl 10s 6d. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
Hamilton and Co. 

Dumas—The Watchman. By Alexandre Dumas, (Dumas’ Historical Library. Vol. 14.) 

__ Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Clarke 

EDWARDs—History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time: with 
Anecdotes of the most celebrated Composers and Vocalists of Europe. By S. Edwards. 
2vols. Crsvo cl2is. W. H. Allenand Co 

ENTERTAINING Things. A Magezine of Thoughtful and Intellectual Amusement. Vol. 1861. 
8vo cl 3s. A. Hall and Co 

Evriripes—The Student's First Greek Play: Euripidis Ion: with Notes for Beginners. By 
Charles Badham, D.D. 8vo cl 3s 6d. Williams and Norgate 

FiLorence and Henry; or. the Unseen Hand. An Eventful Life. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. Fep 8vo cl 2s. Dean and Son 

Frericus—Atlas of Pathological Anatomy, illustrative of a Clinical Treatise on Diseases of 
the Liver. (Coloured). By Dr. Fried. Theod. Frerichs. Translated and Edited by Chas. 
ae, M.D. Part2. 4tobds17s6d. Part 1. New Edit 4to bds 15s. Williams and 

orgate 

GarFiT—Some Points of the Education Question Practically considered with reference to the 

Report of the Commissioners and the New Minute: with a Brief Outline of the Rise and 

Progress of Popular Educationin England. By Arthur Garfit, M.A., Curate of Richmond, 

Surrey. Post 8vo cl 4s. Longman and Co 


Compiled by W. C. Sargeant and A. N. Birch. 8vo 








GRAMMATOGRAPHY—A Manual of Reference tothe Alphabet of Ancient ‘and Modern Lan- 
guages, based on the German Compilation of F. Ballhorn. Royal 8vo cl 7s 6d. Triibner 
and Co 

GREAT (The) Birthday. A Story of 1800 Years ago. Royal 16mo cl 3s 6d. Seeley and Co 

GriFrin—Seven Answers to the Seven Essays and Keviews. By John Nash Griffin, M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Dublin; formerly Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in Mathe- 
matics and Physics; and Moderator and Medailist in Ethics and Logic; Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Spring Grove. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, late Lord 
Chancellor of [reland. 8vocl 8s 6d. Longman and Co 

GrattaN—Beaten Paths, and those who troithem. By Thos. Colley Grattan. 2 vols post 
8vocl2ls Chapman and Hall 

GovuLsuRN—Thoughts on Personal Religion; being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its 
Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. By Edward Meyrich Goulburn, D.D. 
2 vols. Fep 8vo cl 10s 6d. Rivingtons 

Gurney—Chapters from French History, St Louis, Joan of Arc, Henry IV. With Sketches 
of the immediate Periods. By J. Hampden Gurney, M.A. New edit fep 8vo cl 6s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

Harrow (The) Atlas of Modern Geography with index. New edit folio cl 12s 6d. E. Stanford 

a Annual Army List, and Militia List for 1862. By Colonel H. G. Hart. 8vo cl 
2ls. J. Murray 

His.op—The Proverbs of Scotland Collected and Arranged with Notes, Explanatory and 
Illustrative, and a Copious Index. By Alexander Hislop. Fep 8vo ci 6s. (Porteous and 
Hislop, Glasgow) Griffin and Co 

Homer—The Iliad of Homer in English Hexameter Verse. By Henry Dart, M.A. Part L. 
Books I. to XII. Small 4to cl 10s 6d. Longman and Co 

Jorson—Australia, with Notes by the Way, on Egypt, Ceylon, Bombay, and the Holy Land. 
By Frederick J. Jobson, D.D. Cr 8vo clés. Hamilton and Co 

Kent—Lindum Lays and Legends. By Edward Geo. Kent. Illustrated. Cr 8vo cl és 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Lamp of Love: a Book for Young Readers. Illustrated. Vol IX. l2moclls6d. (Gall and 
Inglis, Edinburgh) Houlston and Wright 

Law—The Smitten Nation: a Sermon preached in the Parish Church, Weston-snper-Mare, 
on Sunday, December 15, 1861, immediately after the Announcement of the lamented 
Death of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By the Venerable Heary Law, M.A. 
8vo swd 6d. Wertheim and Co 

LanGcE—Theological and Homilitical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, specially 
designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. From the German of J. P. 
Lange, D.D. By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim and Rev. W. B. Pope. Vol. IL 8vo cl 10s 6d. 
(T. and T.Clark, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

Markpy—The Man Christ Jesus; or, The Daily Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ on Earth, as 
displayed by His Evangelists, for our Example. By Thomas Markby, M.A. Crsvo el 
98 6d. Rivingtons 

Marsu—Mount Sorel: or, the Heiress of the De Veres. 
Library. Vol CXXXIV) Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Cl 

Marsu—The Wilmingtons: a Novel. By Mrs Marsh. 
LXXIX.) Fep 8vo bds2s. C, H. Clarke 

MENKE—Orbis Antiqua Descriptio: an Atlas illustrating Ancient History and Geography, 
by 18 Maps. Compiled by T. Menke, Ph. D. 3rd edit royal 8vo half bound 5s. Triibner 
and Co 

MILLER—Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. By William Allen Miller, M.D. 
2nd edit with Additions. Part III. Organic Chemistry. 8vo ci 20s. Parker, Son, and 
Bourn 

MILTON—The Second Book of Milton's Paradise Lost. With Notes on the Analysis, and on 
the Scriptural and Classical Allusions, and a Life of Milton. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 12mo 
cllimp 2s. Walton and Maberly 

MoreE—The Life of Hannah More. With Selections from her Correspondence. Cheap edit 
fep 8vo cl 2s, cllimp 1s 6d. Seeley and Co F 

Mortuer’s (The) Picture Alphabet. Post folio bds 6s, cl 7s 6d, cl gilt 10s 6d. S. W. 
Partridge 

Mvcxcn—William and Rachel Russell; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Andrew Munch. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian. By J. H. Burt. Cr 8vocl 3s 6d. Triibner and Co 

Mvsicat Directory, Register and Almanack for 1862. 12moswd 1s éd. Rudall, Rose, Carte, 
and Co 

NEwTon—The Life of John Newton, formerly Rector of St. Mary, Woolnorth. With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. Cheap edit fcp 8vo cl 2s, cl limp 1s 6d. Seeley and Co 

OrpHans (The) of Glenulva: a Story of Scottish Life. By the Author of “The Pious 
Brothers,” &c. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. (WW. Oliphant and Co, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

OxLAND—The Week of Prayer. By the Rev. Robert Oxland. Cr 8vo cl3s. J. Nisbet and Co 

ParkK—The World, Past, Present, and Future. By Andrew Park. l6mocl 5s. A. Hall 


By Mrs. Marsh. New edit (Parlour 
arke 


New edit (ParlourLibrary. Vol 


and Co 

PARTNERSHIP: a Story of the Commercial Crisis of “ 57." Cr8vocl 5s. A. Hall and Co 

PowerR—The “I Wills” of Christ; being Thoughts upon some of the Passages in which the 
Words “I Will,” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
Cr 8vo cl 5s. Wertheim and Co 

PoncH—Vol. XLL July to December, 1861. 4to cl8s 6d. Office 

RaMBLEs at Sunnyside; or, a Week with my Godchildren. By Aunt Clara. 18mo cl 2s. 
J. Nisbet and Co 

RECREATIVE Science: a Record and Remembrancer of Intellectual Observation. Vol. ILI. 
Fep 4to cl 7s 6¢. Groombridge and Sons 

Royat Blue-Book; Fashionable Directory and Parliamentary Guide for 1862. 
B. W. Gardiner and Son 

SALYERTE—History of the Naines of Men, Nations, and Places in their Connection with the 
Progress of Civilisation, from the French of “ Eusebius Salverte,"’ Transiated by the 
Rev. L. H. Mordacque, M.A. (2 vols) Voll. 8voci 12s. J. R. Smith 

Saxpy—Foretelling Weather; or, a Description of a newly-discovered Lunar Weather 
System. ByS. M. Saxby, R.N., Principal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.M.'s Steam 
Reserve; late of Gonville and Caius Coil, Cambridge; Author of “Calculation and Pro- 
jection of the Sphere,"’ * The Study of Steam and the Steam-Engine,” &c. 16mo 1s sewed. 
‘Longman and Co , 

Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By the Author of “The Gaol Chaplain."’ (The 
Shilling Volume Library). Fcep 8voswd ls. Ward and Lock 

SELEcT Music for the Young. Second Series. 12moclls. Sunday School Union 

SELECTIONS of Poetry for Reading and Study. Crsvoclés Seeley and Co 

SHarpPe’s London Magazine. New Series. Vol. XIX. Royal 8vo cl 6s6d. A. Hall and Co 

Suvtre—Better Days: a Tale. Edited by the Rey. Reginald N. Shutte. 2 vols cr 8vo cl 2is. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co : : 

SmitH—The Blowpipe Vade Mecum. The Blowpipe Characters of Minerals: deduced trom 
the Original Observations of Aquilla Smith, M.D. Alphabetically arranged and edited 
by the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., and Robert H. Scott, M.A., 8vo cl limp4s. Williams 
and Norgate : 

Soris—Drinking Cups, Vases, Ewers, and Ornaments, designed for the use of Gold and 
Silversmiths. Twenty-one Facsimiles of extremely rare Etchings. Ly Virgil Solis. 
Impl 8vo half-bound 10s 6d. James Rimell 

SomeRTON—The Torn Bible. By Alice Somerton. 18moclls6d. Seeley and Co 

Spexce—The American Union. ByJames Spence. 2rd edit 8vo cl l0séd. R. Bentley 

SpPeNce—Martha Dryland; or, Strength and Quietness. Memorials of aSunday School 
Teacher. By Jas Spence, D.D. 18mocils. J. Snow 

STANLEY— Memoir of Montague Stanley, A.R.S.A. By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond. 2nd 
edit revised. Cr 8vo cl limp 2s (W. P. Kennedy, Edinboro). Hamilton and Co 

Turinc—The Land Drainage Act, 1861; with an Introduction, Practical Notes, an Appendix 
of Statutes relating to Drainage and Farms. By Theodore Thring. 12mocl7s. V. and R. 
Stevens, Sons, and Hayes 

UNIVERSAL History, from the Creation to the Accession of Queen Victoria. New edit, 
7 vols, fep 8vo cl half morocco 42s. 8. Bagster and Sons 

Van Lacw—Lecons Graduées de Traduction et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons in 
Translating and Reading, with Biographical Readings, Annotations in_ History, 
Geography, Synopsis, and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and Idioms. By Henri Van 
Laun. Cr vo cl 5s. Triibner and Co : 

Wappett—Church of the Future: Arguments and Outlines. 
Philip iii, 7-16. Read in the City Hall, Glasgow, Dec. 8, 1861. By Rev. 
Waddell. 12moswd 6d. (Macphail, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

WavucH—Rambles in the Lake Country and its Borders. By Edwin Waugh. Fcp 8vo ci 5s. 
Whittaker and Co ; . 

Ways (The) of the Time: a Monograph on Excavators. 2nd edit. 12mo cl limp, 1s 6d, 
Hamilton and Co 

WEBER—Training School Part Songs, from the School Song Book of J. Rudolf Weber. 
Edited by Wm. J. Unwin, M.A. Post 8vo cl 2s6d. Longman and Co 

WERER—Training School Singing Method, from the German of Rudolf Weber. Edited by 
Wm. J. Unwin, M.A. (Theoretical and practical) Post 8vocl 8s. Longman and Co 

WILson’s Picture Alphabet. Cr S8voswdéd. 8. Low and Co 

Witson’s Primer. Cr 8voswd 6d. 8. Low and Co . 

XeENopHONTIS Memorabilia Socratis. Accedit Anonymi Apologia Socratis. Ex recensione 
et cum annotationibus Ludovici Dindorfii. Svo bds 7s 6d. J. H. and J. Parker 

BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 

3UTLER’s Hudibras. By R. Bell. 12mo cl, advanced to 5s. Griffin and Co 

CaMPELL’s Gertrude of Wyoming. TIilust er 8vo cl, reduced to 5s. Routledge and Co 

CLInTon’s Epitome of the Chronology of Rome and Constantinople. 8vo bds, advanced to 
Ts6d. J. H. and J. Parker : 

Favocrite (The) Story Book, comprising Original Tales for Young People. 
Impl! 1é6mo cl 48 6d. (not 5s as in Critic Dec. 28.) GriffinandCo 

Hartiey’s (Captain G. W.) Hand-Book for Rifle Volunteers (Quaritch’s Military Library, 
Vol IT.) 18mo el 1s 6d (not 2s as in Critic, Dec. 21.) B. Quaritch — 

Jonnston’s (R.) School Arithmetic, 12mo cl reduced to 1s 6¢. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Story (The) of a Bee and Her Friends, told by Herself. 16ino cl reduced to 2s 6d. Wertheim 
and Co 

WHITELAW'S (A.) Book of Scottish Ballads. 16mo cl reduced to 6s 6d. Blackie and Son 

WHITELAW'S (A.) Book of Scottish Songs. 16mo cl reduced to 6s 6d. Blackie and Son 





12mo 5s. 


A Discourse founded on 
r. P. Hately 


Illustrated. 
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FRENCH. 
ALErm ¢@u plaisir. 
pour 1862. 4. 95p. Paris. 10fr 
Biarp—Deux années au Brésil; par F. Biard. 
par E. Rion; d’apres les croguis de M. Biard. Gr8 684 p. 
Paris. 10fr 
de Vile du 
176 p. 


xii-410 p. et 21 grav 
vasion 
Nivernais Noble Ceur. 8. 





Paris. 2 fr 


CHASLES—Galileo Galilei, sa vie. son proces et ses contemporains, d’aprés les documents 

originaux; avec un portrait gravé d’apres loriginal d’Ottavio Leoni; par Philarete 
viii-294 p. Paris. ; 
CHassiron (de)—Notes sur le Japon, la Chine, et I'Inde; par le baron Ch. de Chassiron. Gr. 8. 


Chasles, professeur au college de France. 8. 


1858, 1859, 1840. 8. xi-357p etl5 pl Paris 


Doré—Histoire de France du cinquitme au nenvieme siecle de Vere chrétienne. contenant le 
Paralltle des Gallo-Romains et des Franes et l'état des institutions politiques. civiles et 
religienses de ces deux peuples qui ont formé la nation francaise; par M. P. Doré pere. 
T 


1. 8 x'i-443p. Paris 


Fieuier—L’ Année scientifique et industrielle, on Exposé annuel des travaux scientifiques, 
des inventions et des principales applications de la science a l'industrie e+ aux arts, qui 
ont attiré l'attention publique en France et & l'étranger; par Louis Figuier. 


18. 529p.etplanche. Paris. 3fr 50c 


HAMILTON—Mémoires de Grammont et contes; par Antoine Hamilton ; précédés d'une notice 
ris 


par Auger, de | Académie francaise. Gr8 Xv-55lp. Pa 


LEsPIAULT—Note sur les petites planetes situées entre Mars et Jupiter ; par M. G. Lespiault, 

. et tableau 

Renpvu —Note eur la fondation d’un collége international & Paris. A Rome, A Munich, et a Ox- 
ford; par Eugene Renda, inspecteur général de J’instruction publique. 4. 


professeur ht la Faculté des sciences de Bordeaux. 8. 31 


tableau. Paris 


RopviILie (de)—Les Quatre sergents de la Rochelle; par T. de Robville. 18 198p. Paris. 
40c¢ 


Almanach charivarique, drolatique, comique, hippique, et cynégétique 
Onvrage illustré de 180 vignettes dessinées 
Paris. 
CALDELAR (Mme.)—Nouvelles fables morales et religieuses; par Mme. Adele Caldelar. Gr 8, 


Diable (Guyane francaise); par Henri Chabanne, dit 
oA 


2 Thle. 


20 fr 


Avs dem Schlehenbusch. 
Berlin, 1862 


vor fiinfzig Jahren. 
8 fr 50¢ 





5008. Leipzig 


2218. Stade. 1862 
Meyer u. A. vy. Einsiedel. 


6e année. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

uf Prue SCALE of CHARGES for 

ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as ollows: 
£8. a, 

Four Lines, or Thirty Words 
Each additional Line (about T 
Half Column ....... 
Whole Column a 

A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
rr 2? 3 COCOA 


P 
E (commonly called Epps’s Homceopathic Cocoa). 






‘en Words) .. 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is 
labelled “ James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 3Ib., 
}lb., and 1lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers everywhere. 


EORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 
x 86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London. E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, 8.E. Established 178. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick. and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “Six Vintage’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,” of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on payment. Price Lists free on application. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE | for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 





VineT—Poétes du sitcle de Louis XIV.; par A. Vinet. 8 578p. Paris. 6fr 





PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., | 


is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability. as follows: 






























] 

| Fiddle or | Thread or} Lil King’sor 
id Silver| Brunswk.| shee | Military 

Pattern. | Pattern. | F | c. 
j£s.a\£8a)£8 a/£ 8. d, 
12 Table Forks ..............} 118 0);2 4 0;210 01215 0 
12 Table Spoons "}118 02 4 0/210 0] 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ... -|1 4 04/112 04115 04117 O 
12 Dessert Spoons }1 4 0)112 0)/115 0)117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ...............}016 0};1 2 0}1 5 0 j 7 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls; 010 0)013 6/015 0/015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles | 60108 01:09 0 } 09 0 
1 Gravy Spoon...... .10 6 61010 0/011 0 | 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls} 0 3 4/0 4 6/0 5 0/0 5 0 
1 Mostard Spoon,¢t.bowl}0 1 8)0 2 2/0 2 0/0 2 0 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...|0 2 6)0 83 6|0 4 0 | 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carver. } 40;1 7 6;110 0/112 0 
1 Butter Knife... 2610 56'060!07 0 
1 Soup Ladle 010 6;017 01017 0/100 
1 Sugar Sifte 03 31/046/0501/050 


J ot | 
DORR cecccccccceseve 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, 
&ec , 21. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes. 
eruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


a r eitrl r 
Ct TLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 

/ varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only becanse of the largeness of 
the sales. 8-inch ivory-handled tabie knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 19s ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s 3d per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s to 27. 6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s. ; if 
with silver ferrules, 49s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 9s 
per dozen: desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn 
table knives. 7s. 4d. per dozen: desserts, 6s ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated des<ert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 


the new plated fish carvers, 
HOT WATER 


} 919 9 1310 3 1419 6116 4 0 





ISH COVERS and 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. Tin dishcovers, 6s. 6d the set of 
six: block tin, 12s. °d. to 27s. the set of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 35s 6d to 62s. 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or 
without silver-plated handles, 37. lis. to 61. 8%. the set; 
Sheffield plated, 10. to 16/. 10s, the set; block tin hot water 
dishes. with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s.; Britannia metal, 
22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 112. 11s. 
W ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
50 Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, ‘iaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brasa Bedsteads, Bedding. Bedroom 





Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; 
1, Newman-mews, London. 


and 











y HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &«.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
oO 


L, 

Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 

the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 

remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT. GENERAL 
THE SKIN. RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH. Barr., M.D.,. Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queeen in Ireland.—“I consider Dr. de Jongh's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil. not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapentic agent of great value.”’ 

Srr JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris. —“I have frequently prescribed Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“I invariablv prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed. 

Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—“ I 
have freque: tly recommended persons consulting me to 
made use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been well 
satisfied with its effect~, and believe it to be a very pure 
Oil. well fitted for those cases in which the use of that sub- 
stance is indicated.” 





Dr. DE Jonen'’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver Om is sold 
only in IMPERIAL half pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s 9d.; quarts, 9s ; 
capsu'ed and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists and Druggists. 

SODE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





CAUTION —Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


\ 7 

CoONSUMP TION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
Covcns. WHoormc-couGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
Fever, AGUE, DrPTHERIA, HYSTERIA, RHEUMATISM, DIARRH@A, 
Spasms, CoLic, RENAL and UTERINE DISEASES, are immediately 

relieved by a dose of , 

CHLORODYNE 
(Trade mark), 
Discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.8.L., ex-Army Medical Staff. 

The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers an4 invalids, is confirmatory 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 

Chiorodyne is a liquid, taken in drops according to age. It 
invariably relieves pain of whatever kind: creates a calm, 
refreshing sleep; allavs irritation of the nervous system when 
all other remedies fail; leaving no bid effects like opium or 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 
Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estimated; a 
few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent and 
arrest convulsions, cure whooping-cough, spasms, and flatus 
at once, 

Among invalids it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, gout, &c. It soothes the weary achings of consumption, 
relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, and expectoration, 
and cures all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, pal- 
pitation, &c. It checks diarrhea, alvine discharges, or spasms 
and colics of the intestines, &c. 

The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. 
J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medical profession, 
hospitals, dispensaries— civil military, and naval—and fami- 
lies especially. guarantees that this statement of its extreme 
importance and value is a bona fide one, and worthy the atten- 
tion of all. 


Extracts of Medical Opinions. 

From W. Vesauivs PETTIGREW, M.T) —“I have no hesitation 
n stating that I have never met with any medicine so effi- 
cacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in 
consumption, asinma. diarrheea, and other diseases, and am 
most perfectly satisfied with the results." 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M D., Bideford: “It is without doubt 
the most valuable and certvin anodyne we have.” 

Dr. Grepon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “ Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea." 

From G. V. Ripovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “As an 
astringent in severe diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in 
cholic, with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. 
As a sedative in neuralgia and tic-doloreux its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it ex- 
tremely valuable.” 

CAUTION,.—Beware of spurious compounds, or imitations 
of “ Chlorodyne.” Dr. Browne placed the recipe for making 
“Chlorodyne"’ in the hands of Mr. Davenport ONLY; conse- 
quently ete can be no other manufacturer. The genuine 
bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Rrowne’s Chlorodyne "’ on the 
Government stamp of each bottle. 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s 9d and 4s. 6d., by the sole agent 
and manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, London. 





AGENDA f. den praktischen Photographen. 
Schrieb-, Notiz- u, Merk- 
Gebrauch u. Jahrbuch der Erfahrgn. u. Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der Photographie. 
Panotypie u. Stereoscopie. 
Aver, Ade'heid v., drei Novellen. 


HerperR.—Von u. an Herder. 
Diintzer u. Ferd. Gfried. v. Herder. 

u. Eichhorn, Briefe an Grupen, 

ir. 8. 


GERMAN. 
Hrag. v. J. Kriiger u. O. Spamer. 1 Jahr. 1862, 
alender. Nebst Hiilfs- u. Nachschlagebuch zum tig]. 


Gr. 16. 4308. Leipzig, 1862 
16. 4388S. Hamburg, 1862 


Lieder u. Gedichte v. Angelus Neomarchicus. Gr. 16. 133 S, 


3ERGHAUS Vv. Groessen, Dr. Heinr., Deititschland seit hundert Jahren. Geschichte der Ge- 
biets-Fintheile. u. der nolit. Verfassz. d. Vaterlandes. A i 

2 Bd. 2s 

DELITZsCH Frz., System der biblischen Psychologie. 2durchaus umgearb. u. erweiterte Aufl, 


2Abth. A. u.d. T.: Deiitschland 


Gr.8 4128. Leipzig 


me, Aug, Harzmiirchenbuch od. Sagen u. Miirchen aus dem Oberharze. Gesammelt u. hrsg. 


Ungedruckte Briefe aus Herders Nachlass. Hrsg’ v. Hein. 
2 Bd. Herders Briefwechsel m. Hartknoch, Heyne 
Herders Gattin u. J. Miiller, nebst Briefen y. Fr. L. W. 
409 S.  Leinz 


J ig 
Hirrscn. Dr. Max, Reisd in das Innere vy. Algerien durch die Kabylie u. Sahara. Mit 3 (lith.) 
Ansichten u. 1 (lith.) Karte. Gr. 4 4018. m. lith. Titel. 


Berlin, 1862 








A Goop Famity MEpIcINE CHEsT, with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet 
we think the idea might be improved upon. and reduced to a more simple form, 
some good compound, such as CockLe’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLs, and we find that the desired 
end may be obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious compartments, and 
enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. 
tested by many thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so well, may be 
set down as the best.— Observer. 


Take 


Others might de used, but Cockle’s Pills, as 





RELOAR'S KAMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 


tome, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland- 
stree 


‘J 
RELOAR'S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers, Country 
Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices. 
—T. TRELOAR, Manufacturef, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland-street. 








E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 

: _—HEAL and SON have patented a method of making 

a Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual 
Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and cumbersome. The 
“ Sommier Elastique Portatif’’ is made in three separate parts; 
and when joined together, has all the elasticity of the best 
Spring Mattress. As it has no stu‘ting of wool or horse-hair 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress 
is very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the 









best Spring Mattresses, viz, :— £34 
8 ft. wide by 6 ft 4 in. long ..... 0 
3 ft. 6in. . ee “ 0 
4 ft. * * 0 
4 ft 6in. o a 0 
5 ft. a = 0 
5 ft. 6in " 2 «ahaha aenatnananeenone 0 


The “ Sommier Elastique Portatif,”’ therefore combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability 
and cheapness, 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding 
and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post on application. 

HEAL and SON, 195, Tottenha ourt-road, W. 





COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIEN'T CONSUMPTION 
- ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED RY 
‘ Ty rb was 

J, EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — 

Statistics show that 50,000 persons annuallv fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the wet and 
wintry season with a supply of Keating's Cough Lozenges, 
which possess the virtue of averting as well as of curing a 
cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes. 1s. ijd., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 62., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &e. 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—CONSTANT SUCCESS.—All disorders of the respi- 
ratory organs may be checked in their early career by simpl 
rubbing this soothing Ointment over the seat of disease. tt 
cures hoarseness, sore throat, cough, and tightness of the 
chest; while the Pills allay fever and inflammation, and purify 
the blood. Holloway's remedies are most efficient in protect- 
ing the body from the many maladies induced by easterly 
winds, fogs, and atmospheric humidity. They support and 
strengthen the system by expelling all impurities which have 
gained admission into the blood. These preparations are 
especially useful in weak consumptive habits. While cleans- 
ing, they invigorate the nerves, restore the appetite, improve 
the digestion, check profuse perspiration, and moderate the 
distressing cough. 


EMOVAL.—Mr. HAYES, Sen., Dentist 
(late of May’s-buildings, St. Martin’s-lane. and Soho- 
square), finds it necessary to inform his patients that his oniy 
residence now is No. 8, PERCY-STREET, Bedford-square, 
where he adheres strictly to the same moderate charges and 
scientific principles which have characterised his practice tor 
so many years, 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH fitted upon all the new and im- 
proved principles, without springs or ligatures, or the removal 
of other teeth. Teeth filled with gold or cement, and children’s 
teeth carefully reguiated.—8, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 


XTRAORDINARY CURE of a COUGH. 

4 The following letter has recently been addressed to 
Mr. Powell, from Wm. Boards, Esq., residing at Edmonton, 
Middlesex: “Nightingale-hall, Edmonton, Dec. 10th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have recently suffered much from a most Vio- 
lent cough, proceeding from a ticklingin my chest, which no 
remedy, out of many I resorted to, could allay. My head was 
constantly aching, and my whole frame entirely shaken. 
Having seen the good effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in 
severe] members of my family, I purchased a small bottle, 
and, when going to bed at night, took a tea-spoonful in two 
table-spoonfuls of water just warm. The effect was imme- 
diate; it arrested the tickling in my chest, I slept well and 
arose perfectly restored in the morning, with the exception of 
debility, arising from fatigue by incessant coughing for some 
days previons. My congh entirely left me, and has never 
returned. Having since heard of a ladv in the neighbourhood 
who for a long time had laboured under a most distressing 
cough, and who had resorted to every remedy within her 
knowledge, I sent the remainder of the bottle to her, and that 
long-standing, obstinate, and as thought, incurable cough was 
perfectly cured.—*“ I am, dear sir, yours very truly. 

“To Mr. Thos. Powell.” “Wms. BOoarps.” 

For Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Asthma, &c. 

This invaluable Medicine has the extraordinary property of 
immediately relieving Coughs, Colds. Hoarseness, Difficulty 
of Breathing, &c. It operates by causing a free expectoration. 

Prepared and so'd by THOMAS POWELL atthe Warehouse, 16, 
Blackfriars-road, London. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom ; also in most of the principal 
towns of Australia, New Zealand, &c. Sold in botties at 1s, 14d. 
and 2s, 3d. each. 


Ask for POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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THE CRITIC. 











“KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


——— Se 


L 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting in 26 Maps on a distinct Scale, 

the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries 

in the World, with their present Political Divisions. A 

New and Enlarged Edition. Corrected to the present 

time. With acomplete Index. Imp. 8vo. Half-bound, 
12s. 6d, 


mM. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus- 

trating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary 

Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 

History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, in- 

cluding coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the 
British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, com- 
prising, in Twenty Plates, Maps, and Plans of all the 
important Countries and Localities referred to by Classi- 
cal Authors; accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of 
Places, by T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


Iv. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. HIND, 

Esq., F.R.A.S., &c. Notes and Descriptive Letterpress 

to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


v. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 
of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 
Half-bound, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. In a Series of entirely Original and 
Authentic Maps. With an Index of nearly 150,000 
Places contained in this Atlas. Imperial Folio, half- 
bound in russia or morocco, 5/. 15s. 6d. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Imperial Folio, reduced to 82. 8s., half-bound 
in morocco, 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced 
from the Imperial Folio. This Edition contains Twenty- 
five Maps. Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, 
21. 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BI.ACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 











COMPANION TO KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


MANUAL 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 


Embracing a complete development of the 
tiver Systems of the Globe. 


By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.GS, 


With a copious Index, 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 

“We must admire the ability and persevering research 
with which he has succeeded in imparting to his Manual so 
much freshness and originality. In no respect is this 
character more apparent than in the plan of arrangement 
by which the author commences his description of the 
physical geography of each tract by asketch of its true basis 
or geological structure. The work is largely sold in Scot- 
land, but has not been sufficiently spoken of in England. 
It is, indeed, a most useful school-book in opening out geo- 
graphical knowledge.”—Annual Address of the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society (Sir Roderick I. Murchison), 
27th May, 1861. 

“Of all the Manuals on Geography that have come under 
our notice, we place the one whose title is given above in 
the first rank. For fulness of information, for knowledge of 
method in arrangement, for the manner in which the details 
are handled, we know of no work that can, in these respects, 
compete with Mr. Mackay’s Manual.”—2Znglish Journal of 
Education. 


WILLIAM 


BLACK woop and SONS, 


Ee inburgh and London. 


ISE ASE S of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by Cases. By 
THOS. HUNT, F.R CS., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, bia. Charl itte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
This new edition contains a chapter on the Turkish Bath. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the in- 
curable class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 
London : T. RIvHarDs, 37, Great Queen-street 


A r 
FF ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strong, Rich, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like ‘the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., ‘4s. and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
Webster, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
Stewart. No. 46. man-street. 
Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
gs, High-st. Charing-cross, Catton, 10. 
, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
pper, Gylienship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 46. 
Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row 
Yaa -street. | Maida-hiil, Waters, 188. 
u 


Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 




















A TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 


E1cHTH Taovsanp.—Just published, price, in paper covers, 6d.; in cloth limp, Is., post free, 


RITTER BELL, THE CRIPPLE. 


With Eight Fine Illustrations. 
By FAIRLEIGH OWEN, Author of “The Lathams,” &c. &c. 


Glasgow: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. London: HOULSTON and 
Ww RIG aT, ) and hide TWEEDIE. 








NEW TEMPERANCE TALE. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND.—Just published, price, in ‘pee covers, Is. ; in limp cloth, Is. 6d. ; 
binding, 2s., post free, 


DRIFT: A STORY OF WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


By Mrs. C. L. BALFOUR, Author of “ The Burnish Family,” &. &c. 


Glasgow: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. London: HOULSTON and 
WRIGHT, and W. TWEEDIE. 


on fine paper and extra cloth 





SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK, 


Handsomely done up in cloth extra, gilt, price 3s. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS: 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Containing above 70 first-class Engravings on — by W. J. anes and others, 
From Designs by Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, Mason K. Browne, Du Maurier. J. Skill, Julian Portch, T. Morten, 
"Edwin Weedun, Wm. M' ‘Conuell, M. 8S. Morgan, P. W. pets » A 3 Wuhan. Geo. J. Knox, &c. 
oP INIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“There is a good deal of matter for the money—combining a good mixture of historical and scientific information, with 
a still larger proportion of notes on foreign countries, and tales of fiction, that will assuredly captivate the popular imagi- 
nation.” —John Bull. 
“ The cheapest and best of all periodicals that have ever yet sought, on the ground of intrinsic merit, a claim to general 
favour and universal circulation.”— London Review. 


Lenden : | ABTHU! R HAL L, VIRTUE, and CO.; and all Booksellers. 


BOOTHS LIBRARY, 


807, REGENT-STREET, W., 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
To which have been united the Libraries formerly conducted by Messrs. 
Marylebone-street , and SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


CHURTON, 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, AND TEN GUINEAS. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, BOOK CLUBS, gc. from TWO GUINEAS to any amount, 
to the Supply desired. 

GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, in the large number of Volumes 
supplied at one time. 

All the New Books taken, as soon as pessible, in 1: large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian Books are also added immediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischen 
Jahrbucher, &c. ‘ 

The collection of Standard Works in English and Foreign Lit 
since 1786. 

CATALOGUES and TERMS sent on application. 

A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of NEW BOOKS of the PAST SEASON, being clean and perfect copies o 
the most Popular Works of the day withdrawn from circulation, at VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES : 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S, 
307, REGENT-STREET, W., LONDON. 





Holies-street; HODGSON, 


according 


erature is very large, and has been accumulating 





A SERIES OF 


TO LADIES. 
HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 





| 
|B Ssa¥Ys ON PREACHING AND 
and the greatest variety of h ye air Crinoline Petti- | COMPOSITION, 
coats are on show, from 7. bd. t 
__WnLliaM Canre Wate-street, E.C. | and ; 
ADIES’ BLACK PETTICOATS. \QRIGINAL SKETCHES OF 


4 W. CARTER has on hand one of the largest stocks in SERMONS, 








London of BLACK QUILTED ALPACA, SILK, and SATIN For the Use of the Clergy, will be given in the cheap weekly 
PE TIICOATS, and is now selling them at greatly reduced | issue of the CLERICAL JOURNAL, to be commenced on Thurs- 
price Also, every novelty in Black, Grey, and White | day, the 9th of January, and continued op each subse- 
1ORSE HAIR CRINOLINE PETTICOATS. | quent Tharsday. Numerous other ne - features will be in- 
No. 1. Black Quilted Alpaca Petticoats, at 6s 9d. to 10s. 6d. troduced, and THE PRICE OF THE CLERIC AL JOURNAL 
2. Black Quilted Llama Wool ditto ... 11s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. | WILL BE REDUCED TO THREEPE NCE WEEKLY. 
3. Black Quilted Lustre Petticoats 17s. 6d. to 258s. | 


Extract from the Editor’s Address. 

* Some new features will be given to the Journal, but we 
will only now refe rt » one, which we hope will prove as really 
; useful as we b 2 it will be satisfactory to our supporters. 
We intend to begi: the New Year with a series of papers on 
Preaching and the Composition of Sermons, to be executed 
with the utmost care, and asthe result of long ex; verlence in all 
that concerns the Pulpit. For the last year or two, the clergy 
have had to endure much banter, much false crit icism, and 
much unjust aspersion. both as regards ther mental fitness 
for the work of preaching, and their mode erforming it. 

TY “yx | With the permission of cur readers we wil ve our best 
L A MPS CHAN i ELI ERS, F ABL 1D) efforts to sha them in their public labours, both by general 

4 GLASS, "ue , &ec.—An entire new stock —The London ; advice on public speaking, and on the composition of sermons. 

show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, | We propose to give, weekly, original sk tche s of sermons, 


4. Black Quilted Glacé Silk ditto 26s. 6d. to 458. 

5. — down Petticoats in -~ aca, Silk, 

- Pe 35s. Od. to 90s. 
Petticoats, &c., i eat varieties. 

, Ludgate street KE. of 









YoungLadies’ Stays. Bodices 
_W ILLIAM CARTER, 


NEW DESIGNS in Front 
Elastic Stays, or &c., fram 2s. 11d. t 


and Nursing Stays, &c., 7s. 6d. to 30s. Engraving 
lists free. —Engravings ar 1d price lists. 
WILLIAM CARTER ‘s, 22, Ludgate-street, E.C. 





Fa astening 
. Family 
and price 




















W., contain the largest and most elege ant collection of the | with some new features of practical utility; adapted chiefly 
above goods in Eur ope. Buyers should pay a vis sit to this | to draw on the clergy to write their own discourses, but also 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and | to aid those who, from various causes, cannot always do so. 


magnitude their stock is without a rival. aes, os plans will be so full that dome can be _ asily oy ac — — 
ioht rit} ; by extempore speakers, or filled up by those who read in the 

Réchly ——e ee mage — —_— — | pulpit For the first year they will be taken from some part 
engraved globe a oe ee gt | of the services for the Sunday after the number of the Journal 





workmanship .... 83 0} i 
1 which they appear; not only from the Epistle and Gospel, 
— as ne Dining m vom do, for three il ont | but also from the Colleet, the historical facts connected with 
to slide, with engraved gloves, &c alt 0 | the day, the Psalms, and tre Lessons. We are sanguine in 
quality... ee git | our hopes of doing good service to our brethren and the 
{ 


A first class, “full size Moderator 1 amp ‘on “stand, 
with engraved globe, &c., 
Amassively cut quart decanter, of the most elegant 


6 | Chureh by the arranzements we have made, and they may 
shape, and finest enenwe BlASS....0.c00e0e 0 6 
eee 3 

2 

3 


6 | rely on no sketch of asermon being given which has ever 
9 | before , been published. Two sketches will appear every 
k.” 
| 
' 


complete. — 01 


* Cut wine glasses... “per dozen : : | wee 


Strong cut Tumblers, “full-size... 9 | 
Gas fittings of every descriptic nm. Expe rienced om. A. | 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge. 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms. 
Francis SPaRK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street.) } 





A fuller prospectus of the cheap weekly issue of the 
CLericaL JourNAL may be had on application. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellingten-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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LONDON 


SOCIETY : 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, FOR THE HOURS 
OF RELAXATION. 


Containing Select Tales; Biography and Anecdote of Social 
Reminiscences of Distinguished Leaders of Society; the 


Old English Families; Original Contributions to Social Amusement; 
Questions of Domestic Interest and Topics of the Day. 


and Scientific; Holiday Notes and Incidents of Travel ; 


Celebrities ; Table Talk ; Observations of Life and Manners ; 
Romance of London Localities ; Leaves from the History of 
Popular Studies—Literary, Critical, Artistic, 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on FEBRUARY Il, 1862. 


All Literary and Artistic Communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Moves NG IN SOCIETY.—See ‘Early | 


Numbers of Lonpon Socrety. No.I. on February 1. 
Richly Iilustrated. 


__ Price One Shilling 


‘TRANGE ASPECTS of LONDON. 


LIFE.—See Early Numbers of the New IIlustrated 
Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. Lon February 1. 
One Shilling. 


i ODERN CHIVALRY.—See Early 


Numbers of Lonpon Socrety, a New Magazine of | 
Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. 
No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


ULTIVATED COMPANIONSHIP. 


—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No.I. on 
February I. 1. _Richly Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 








HE DRAWING-ROOM and the 

CONSERVATORY: their Ornaments and Accessories. 

| —See Early Nos. of Lonpon Socrety, a New Magazine of 

| Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. 
No. Ion Feb. 1. Richly Illustrated. 


STROLL in the PARK.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpon Socrety. No. I. on February 1. 
Richly Tlustrated. Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


| 








T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXL, ie be published Next Week. 
NTENTS : 
1, Railwa: Control, 
2. The Princess Char 
3. Popular Education othe eo Code. 
4. Iceland—The Change of Faith 
5. The late Prince Consort. 
6. Spain as it Is. 
7. Lord Castlereagh. 
8. The American Crisis. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIE 
No. CCXXXIIL, wa. be x on WEDNESDAY 





1. Life and Writings of William Paterson. 

2. Sewell's Ordeal of Free Labour. 

Max Miiller on the Science =. eaagenge. 

Military Defence of the Colo 

Felix Mendelssohn's — 

Wrecks, Lifeboats, and Lighthouses. 

Burton's City of the Saints. 

May's Constitutional History of England. 
The Lady of La Garaye. 

10. Belligerents and Neutrais. 


‘London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack. 


Feenases 





0, VALENTINE, and TELL MY 
STORY.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 
| Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Sociuty. No. I. on February }. 


One Shilling. RO ileal Ait Nn iy et eee 
ICTURES of SOCIETY from 
ENGLISH CLASSICS.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 

Society. No.I. on February1. Richly Illustrated. 





AIR FACES IN THE CROWD (The | 


_ Artist in the London Streets).—See Early Numbers of | 
the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Soctery. 
No. I. on Feb. 1. One Shilling. Office : 49, Fleet-street, _E.C. 


HE COST of AMUSING the LON 

DON PUBLIC.—See Early Numbers of snl 
Soctety, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature 
for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I.on February 1. Richly 
Illustrated. 


AILING WITH THE STREAM: A 
TALE of Character and Society.—See Early Numbers 
of Lonpon Society. No. I. on February |. Richly Illustrated. 


YOCIAL PHILOSOPHY: Tenez bonne 


table et soignez les femmes.—See Early Numbers of the 
New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Sociery. 
No. I.on Feb. 1. One Shilling. Office: 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


M\HE MERCHANT PRINCES of OLD 


LONDON: a Series of Sketches, Biographical and 
Anecdotical, of the Men who laid the Foundations of Eng- 
lish Commerce, with Pictures of the Times in which they 
lived. These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of 
Lonpow Soctery. 


HE ROMANCE of ENDEAVOUR : 


a Series of Occasional Papers, dealing chiefly with 
the Career of those Pioneers who led the way in Great 
Social] Movements; of those who have identified themselves 
with Great Branches of Industry and the Rise of Localities 
now famous; or of those who, in some decisive manner, 
helped to improve our Social Condition and develope the 
Resources of the Empire. These Papers will appear at in- 
terv als in the pages of LonpoN- Society. 


EISURE MOMENTS of a HARD- 


WORKER.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. 
No. I. on February 1 Richly Tilustrated. dane 


HE ART of EXTINGU ISHING | 

BORES.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated 

Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
One Shilling 


OUSEKEEPING in BELGRAVIA. 
—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a new 


Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of | 
Relaxation. _No J. on February I. Richly Iu Iilustrated. 


WIFE AND A FORTUNE: How | 

I gained the one and fell into the other.—See Early | 
Numbers of Lonpon Socrery. No. I. on February 1. Richly | 
Tilustrated. 


HE ANATOMY of DISCONTENT. | 


See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly | 
Magazine—Lonpon Soctery. 


LUB-LIFE AND CLUB-MEN.— 


See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 


























Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 


of Relaxation. No. I. on February I. 
Office: 49, Fleet-street. E.C. 


Richly Illustrated. 


ABLE TALK—LETTER-WRITERS 


and Diary Keepers.—See Early numbers of Lonpon | 
Soctery. No. A. on February 5 Richly Illustrated. 


RIGHTON BELLES.—See Early 


Numbers of the New I)lustrated Monthly Magazine— 
Lonpon | Socrety. No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 


See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New 
Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
of Relaxation. No. I. on February I. Richly Illustrated. 


HAT CAN BE DONE IN A DAY. 


See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. i. on Feb. 1, One Shilling. 


INGULAR FAMILY CHRONICLES. 
See Early Numbers of Lonpon Soctety. No. I. on 
February |. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 





_No. I. on Feb. 1. One Shilling. | 


HE DAZZLED BACHELOR.—See 

Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. One 
{ Shilling. 


HALE HOURS WITH QUIET MEN. 
—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrety, a New 
Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. Richly chly Illustrated. _ 


VENING AMUSEMENTS. — See 


Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on Feb- 


Tuary 1, Richly Illustrated. 
A QUIET 








OCIAL BYPLAY: 

RUBBER.—See Early Numbers of the New I)lustrated 

Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. 
One Shilling. 


SOP in PICCADILLY.—See Early 


Numbers of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of 
Light and Amusing Literature for the|Hours of Relaxation. 
No. I. on Febrnary 1. Richly Illustrated. 


,ATERFAMILIAS READING 


“THE TIMES."—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Socrety. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


HAT BEFEL a CERTAIN 
FAMILY in PARK-LANE.—See Early Numbers of 

the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrery. 
No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. Office: 49, Fleet- 


street, E.C. 
ALL-ROOM SKETCHES: THE 
SILENT LOVER.—See Early Numbers of Loxpon 
Society, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Litera- 


ture for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. 


| Richly Illustrated. 
HE BELLES of the LONDON 


SEASON.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrerty. 
| No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


EST-END  LIFE.—'‘See Early 


Numbers of the New Illustrated Monihly Magazine— 
| Sones Socrety. No. I.on February 1. One Shilling. 


S IT FRIENDSHIP ? ISIT LOVE? 


| —See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrery, a New Maga- 
| zine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of 
Relaxation. No. L on February 1. _Richly Illustrated. 


HE STORY of an ENGLISH 
| MANSION.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Svcrerty. 
| No. I.on February 1. Richly I!lustrated. 


LADY’S DRESS: HINTS on the 


HARMONY of COLOUR.—See Early Number of the 
| New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrety. No. I. 
on February 1. One > Shilling. Office, 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OSSIP ABOUT LUCKinFAMILIES. 


See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrety, a New Maga- 
zine of Light and Amusing Literature tor the Hours of 
Relaxation. _ No. lon February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


ONDON BIOGRAPHIES— 


| A London Architect—Sir Christopher Wren. 
A London Engineer—Sir Hugh Myddleton. 
A London Lord Mayor—Sir Richard Whittington. 
A London Demagogue—John Wilkes. 
A London Man of Letters—Horace Walpole. 
London Physicians. 
Will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpon Socrery. 


URIOSITIES of MONEY-MAKING: 
I.—The Money Itself. 
IL.—The People who Help to take care of it. 
III.—The People who Speculate upon it. 
IV.—The People who Enjoy it. 
V.—Science and Skill Earning Money; 
VI.—The Art of Inducing People to Spend it. 
VII.—The Methods of Holding it Fast. 
These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of 
Lonpon Soctery. 






































OFFICE : 


49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





NEW SERIES OF 
(THE ADVISER: a Monthly Magazine for 


the Young, Enlarged and way Improved. Illus- 
trated by a profusion of beautiful Engravings. Price 
One Halfpenny. 

All Salepasied in the young will find the ADVISER ad- 
mirably adapted for aiding them in the instruction of their 
youthful friends. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp. 8 copies post free for 4 postage stamps. 

Glasgow : Scottish Temperance League, 103, Hope-street. 

London: HOULSTON and Wricut and W. TWEEDIE. 
And all Booksellers. 


QUARITCH’S MILITARY LIBRARY, VOL. L. 
HISTORY of INFANTRY, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT. By H. B. 

STUART, Lieut. Bengal Army. Fcp. 8vo. Many Diagrams. 
Limp cloth, 2s, The same, post 8vo. gilt cloth, 2s. 6d. 1362. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


Jor pebtched, pe 2s. 6d. 
IBLIOTH ISCATORIA ; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature. 

By T. WESTWOOD. 
_ Orders should be sent at once to the Critic Office, 346, Strand. 


HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been Ay mw ey in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country —— or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 


THE RURAL ALMANAC and Sportsman’s 


Calendar. 16 Illustrations. Price ls., or a or, post 
free for fourteen stamps.—FIELD Office, 346, Strand, V 


HE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDER and 


Rural Almanac. 16 Illustrations. Price 1s., or a co) 
post free for fourteen stamps.—FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.c, 


HE FIELD” ALMANAC and 
Tilustrated Calendar. 16 large Woodcuts. Price ls., or 
a copy in return for fourteen stamps. 
FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 


ON WEDNESDAY, THE 22xp INST., WILL APPEAR 
ART IL. price 6d., of an entirely New 
Illustrated Serial, entitled * *EVERY BOY'S MAGA- 
INE.” Each Part will contain sixty-four pages of well- 
printed letterpress, in addition to a large illustration and 
humerous woodcuts, and will contain articles by the most 
popular authors of the day. 
____ London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 
“Just. published, handsomely printed on toned paper, price 5s. 
HOICE POEMS and LYRICS: being 
Extracts from the Worksof Tennyson, Macaulay, Bulwer 
Lytton, Kingsley, &. 
Third Edition, much enlarged, price 5 
The BOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
“ This —, ai book."'—Critic. 
, handsomely bound in cloth, 
CHOICE. “THOUG GHTS from SHAKSPERE. 
Another pretty and handy book from the great poet of 
nature."’—A thenzum. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


BALDWIN’S ROME 
With RY of Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ISTORY of ROME, from the Building 
of the City to the Ruin of ‘the Republic, for the Use ot 
Schools and Young Persons, by EDWARD BALDWIN. A 
a Tees. Revised and Improved, with Questions, by 
A samaie i ll of the History of Rome forwarded free on 
receipt of two stamps, to Heads of School who can introduce 
the book in their classes. 
BALDWIN’S HISTORY of GREECE. New 
Edition. Shortly. 
London: WILtaM TEGG, Pancras-lane, _Cheapside. 


YOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 


by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street. 












































Strand. 
Charles — shall coe tibidd sisecsebsssacen sicehecniieaacoheae IEE 
Téléma Pe . Is. 3d, 
Louis } sie . 28. 6d. 
Noel h... Ghapsai 8s French Grammar . ; 1s. 6d. 
Exercises. 





Ceasar with Latin Notes ............0000 
Horace with Latin Notes 
Virgil with Latin Notes .. 








Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 38. Od. 
The Same, Poetry. 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine's Fables ... . 1s. 6d. 


All strongly ‘pound in “boards. 
Hachette's Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of ;} List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage | List of Hachett’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 
Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 


Catalogues 
supplied 











Printed and published by Jonn CrockForD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, January 11, 1862, 
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